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Acer  29 

Achillea  53 

Acacia  28,  34 

Abies  32 

Adam’s  Needle  56 

Aesculus  2 6 

Ailanthus  26 

Akebia  42 

Althea  34 

Almond  35 

Alyssum  53 

Amaryllis  57 

Ampelopsis  42 

Amygdalus  35 

Anemone  53 

Apples  3 

Apples,  Summer  ....3-  9 

Apples,  Autumn  4 

Apples,  Winter  5-  9 

Apples,  Crab  9 

Apples,  Dwarf  9 

Apricots  17 

Aristolochia  42 

Arborvitae  32 

Ash,  Mountain  29 

Asteroides  53 

Asters,  Alpine  53 

Astilbe  53 

Asters  53 

Ashberry  39 

Asparagus  24 

Ash  26 

Ash,  Weeping  Mountain 

31 

Azalia  35 

Barberry  35 

Barberry  45 

Berberis  45 

Beech  26 

Bell-Flower,  Chinese  ..55 

Betula  31 

Begonia  43 

Berberis  35 

Begonias  57 

Bellflower  54 

Betula  26 

Bitter  Sweet  4 3 

Birch  26 

Birch,  Weeping  31 

Blackberries  22 

Bleeding  Heart  54 

Bladder  Senna  36 

Blanket  Flower  ......  .54 

Boltonia  53 

Box  45 

Bocconia  Cordata  ...  .53 

Buxus  45 

Bulbs  and  Tubers  for 

Spring  planting  57 

Bulbs,  Hardy  for  Fall 

planting  5C 

Button  Bush  36 

Buckthorn  36 

Campanula  54 

Candicans  55 

Candytuft  55 

Castenea  26 

Catalpa  26 

Cannas  58 

Caladium  Expulentum  57 

Caragana  36 

Calycanthus  36 

Celastrus  43 

Celtis  27 

Cerscis  30 

Cephalanthus  36 

Cerasus  26 

Chrysanthemum  54 

Cherry,  Flowering  ....  26 

Chestnut  26 

Cherries  15-16 

Chionanthus  41 

Chestnut,  Horse 2 6 

Cinnamon  Vine  ...  .43 

Clematis  .43 

Coffee  Tree,  Kentucky  27 

Coreopsis  54 

Columbine  53 

Corchorus  38 

Colutea  36 


Cornus  36 

Cornus  27 

Crimson  Eye  55 

Crataegus  30 

Crab,  Flowering  27 

Crocus  56 

Cucumber  Tree  28 

Currants  21 

Currant,  Flowering ....  36 
Cydonia  38 

Dahlias  58 

Day  Lily  54 

Daisies,  Michaelmas  ..53 

Daisy,  Shasta  54 

Deutzia  36 

Desmodium  36 

Dewberries  23 

Delphinum  54 

Desmodium  54 

Diospyros  30 

Diervilla  41 

Digitalis  54 

Dicentra  54 

Dianthus  54 

Dioscorea  43 

Dogwood  36 

Dogwood  27 

Eleagnus  29 

Elm  27 

Elm,  Weeping  31 

Eleagnus  37 

Elephants’  Ear  57 

Elder  37 

Evergreen  Shrubs  45 

Evergreens  32 

Exochorda 37 

Fagus  26 

Fir  32 

Forget-Me-Not  55 

Foxgloves  54 

Forsvthia  37 

Fraxinus  26 

Freesia  56 

Fringe,  White  41 

Funkia  54 

Galanthus  . . 56 

Gaillardia  Grandiflora  .54 

German  Iris  55 

Ginkgo  Tree 30 

Gleditschia  45-28 

Gladioli  58 

Gymnocladus  27 

Gooseberries  2 2 

Golden  Bell  37 

Golden  Glow  55 

Golden  Tuft  53 

Grapes  19 

Gypsophila  Paniculata  54 

Hackberry  27 

Halesia  37 

Hardy  Vines  42 

Helianthus  55 

Hedera  44 

Hedge,  Deciduous  45 

Hibiscus  Syriacus  34 

Hibiscus  55 

Honeysuckle  Bush  ....37 

Honeysuckle  44 

Honey  Looust  45 

Hollyhocks  55 

How  to  plant  59 

Hyacinths  56 

Hyacinthus  55 

Hydrangea  38 

Iberis  Simpervirens  ...55 

Iris,  Germanica  55 

Iris,  Kaempferi  55 

Iris,  Japan  55. 

Ivy  42 

Ivy,  English  44 

Japan  Quince 45 

Jonquils  56 

Juniper  33 

Juniperus  . . 33 


Koelreuteria  27 

Kerria  38 


Larch 


Remedies  for  Insects, 
etc 


Lilies 


Lilacs,  Double 


Locust,  Flowerinj 


sria  Vine 
Maiden  Hair  Tree 


Meadow  Sweet 


Mountain  Ash 


Mulberry, 


Oak  

Olive  . . 

Ornamentals 
Ornamental  Shrubs  ...34 
Osage  Orange  45 

Paeonies,  Herbaceous  .51 

Papaver  55 

Perennial  Plants, 

Hardy  53 

Persimmon  30 

Pears  10 

Pears,  Summer  10 

Pears,  Autumn  11 

Pears,  Winter  11 

Peaches  12 

Pearl  Bush  37 

Penduliflorum  54 

Pearl,  The  53 

Periploca  44 

Phlox  52 

Philadelphus  41 

Pinus  33 

Picea  34 

Pine  33 

Pie  Plant  24 

Plum,  Flowering  39 

Plane  Tree  30 

Plum  Purple  Leaved  ..30 

Plums  14 

Plum,  European  14 

Plum,  Japan  15 

Platycodon  ...  55 

Populus  30 

Poplar  30 

Poppy  55 

Poppy,  Plume  53 

Privet  3 9 

Prunus  30 

Purple  Fringe  39 

Pyrus  Japonica  45 

Pyrus  27 

Quince,  Japan  38-45 

Quercus  29 

Quince  17 

Raspberries  20 

Red  Bud  30 


. .27 

Red-Hot  Poker  . 

56 

Rhus  

. . . 39-40 

27 

Rhododendron 

. .54 

Rhamnus  

36 

57 

Rhubarb  

24 

Ribes  

36 

Rosebay  

4 Ft 

Roses,  Polyantha 

50 

Roses,  Hybrid  Teas  ...50 

Roses,  Japanese 

Trail  - 

.28 

ing  

1-37 

Roses,  Tree  

50 

.28 

Ttnsps  Moss 

r.n 

Roses,  Miscellaneous  ..50 

28 

Roses,  Climbing 

Tea  .49 

.44 

Roses,  Noisette  . 

49 

Roses,  Hardy 

Ever- 

. 39 

blooming  

49 

.29 

Roses,  Tea  

49 

Roses,  China 

49 

.44 

Roses,  Bourbon 

49 

.44 

Roses  

.46 

.30 

Roses,  Hardy  . . . 

46 

.28 

Roses,  Hybrid  Perpet- 

uals 

46 

.40 

Roses,  Climbing 

Roses,  Rambler 

. . .48 

.41 

Robinia  

28-34 

.-29 

Rudbeckia  

.29 

>- 

Salisburia  

30 

.31 

Salix  

.31-32 

. 18 

. 29 

Shrubs,  Ornamental  ...34 

Shrubs,  Evergreen 

i 45 

Siberian  Pea  

36 

57 

Silk  Vine  

44 

.17 

Silver  Bell  ... 

37 

18 

Smoke  Tree  . . . . 

Snowdrop  

56 

Snowberry  

. . .40 

Snowball  ...  . 

40 

Sorbus  

29 

Spruce  ......  34 

Spraying  Calendar  ....  2 

Spirea  40-53 

Starwort,  Italian  53 

Stokesia  Cyanea  55 

Strawberries  2 3 

Sumach  40 

Sunflower  55 

Sweet  Pea  Shrub  36 

Sweet  Scented  Shrub  ..36 

Sweet  William  54 

Symphoricarpus  4 0 

Sycamore  30 

Syringa  39 

Tamarix  41 

Tecoma  43 

Thuya  32 

Tree  of  Heaven  26 

Thorn  30 

Tilia  28 

Tickseed  54 

Tritoma  56 

Tuberoses  53 

Tulip  Tree  31 

Tulips  57 

Ulmus  27-  31 

Upright  Deciduous 

Trees  26 

Varnish  Tree  27 

Viburnum  40 

Virginia  Bower  43 

Walnuts,  Black  18 

Walnuts,  Japanese  ...18 

Weeping  Trees  31 

Weigela  41 

White  Veil  Flower  ....54 

Willow,  Weeping  32 

Willow  31 

Wistaria  44 

Wiohuriana  Hybrid  ...50 

Windflower  53 

Yucca  Filamentosa  ...  .56 
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Fruit  Department 

Apples 

The  apple  is  the  first  in  importance  of  all  fruits.  It  will  thrive  on  nearly  any  well  drained 
soil.  Its  period  of  ripening,  unlike  other  fruits,  extends  nearly  through  the  whole  year.  By 
making  careful  selection,  a constant  succession  can  be  obtained.  For  family  use  there  is  no 
fruit  that  is  more  indispensable.  No  fruit  is  so  healthful  and  many  physicians  say  that  if  a 
person  would  eat  an  apple  a day  they  could  dispense  with  doctor  bills.  Besides  this,  and  just 
as  important,  is  the  fact  that  the  average  price  on  the  market  is  steadily  increasing  and  the 
immense  demand  for  home  consumption,  foreign  shipping,  canning  and  evaporating  assures 
high  prices.  The  apple  if  given  the  same  care  and  attention  as  other  farm  crops,  will  yield 
greater  returns  per  acre.  The  following  list  we  consider  to  be  the  best  for  general  planting. 


RED  ASTRACHAN 


J. 


l/ 


Summer 
Apples 

Early  Harvest  — 

Size  medium, 
roundish,  usually 
more  or  less  ob- 
late,  smooth, 
bright  straw  color 
when  ripe;  flesh 
nearly  white, 
flavor  rather  acid, 
fine.  Season  July. 

Productive.  Needs 

rich  cultivation  to  be  fine.  Good  through- 
out the  Northern  States  and  Southwest. 

Golden  Sweet — Medium  or  rather  large,  round- 
ish, slightly  flattened;  greenish,  becoming 
pale  yellow;  flesh  very  sweet,  good,  of  mod- 
erate quality.  The  fruit  is  always  fair,  ther 
tree  a free  grower,  and  very  productive. 
Late  summer.  Tender  for  West;  succeeds 
well  Southwest. 

Red  Astrachan — Origin,  Russia.  Season.  July. 
First  imported  into  England  with  the  White 
Astrachan  from  Sweden  in  1816.  Tree  up- 
right, spreading,  vigorous  growth;  an  early 
and  abundant  bearer.  Fruit  above  medium, 
greenish-yellow,  almost  covered  with  mot-V 
tied  and  striped  crimson;  flesh  white,  crisp, 
juicy,  brisk  acid;  good. 

Sops  of  Wine — Medium  size,  round  ovate,  dark 
red;  flesh  white,  often  stained  red,  moder- 
ately juicy,  sub-acid,  of  good  flavor.  Valu- 


able for  its  free  growth  and  fair 
i fruit.  Late  summer. 

Sweet  Bough — Large,  roundish, 
remotely  conical-ovate.  Flesh  white,  very 
tender,  with  an  excellent  sweet  flavor. 
Ripens  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. A moderate  and  regular  bearer.  Some- 
what irregular,  ascending.  Tree  round- 
headed. 

Tetofsky — Origin,  Russia.  Season,  July  to  Au- 
gust. One  of  the  earliest  apples  to  ripen  in 
the  Northern  States,  very  popular  on  that 
account.  Fruit  small  to  medium;  light  yel- 
low, striped  and  splashed  with  red;  flesh 
white,  tender,  juicy;  flavor  sprightly  sub- 
acid, aromatic,  extra  good  quality.  Tree 
stout  and  upright  in  growth,  but  it  is  apt  to 
blight. 

Yellow  Transparent  (White  Transparent,  Tha- 
ler, etc.) — Origin,  Russia.  Season,  July.  Im- 
ported from  St.  Petersburg  by  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  early  apples.  Fruit  medium, 
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smooth,  transparent  skin;  clear 
white,  becoming  pale  yellow  when 
fully  ripe;  flesh  white,  tender,  fine 
grained,  of  splendid  quality.  Tree 
is  moderately  vigorous  and  a good 
annual  bearer. 


x/ 


Autumn  Apples 

Autumn  Strawberry — Medium  size,  round, 
oval;  flesh  white,  striped  and  splashed  with 
red;  tender,  juicy,  and  pleasant;  bears  young 
and  abundantly.  One  of  the  best  early 
autumn  apples. 


Chenango  Strawberry — Rather  large,  oblong- 
conic,  angular;  striped  and  splashed  with 
light  crimson  on  whitish-yellow  ground; 
cavity,  narrow  and  deep;  basin  narrow;  flesh 
white,  very  tender,  with  a pleasant,  mild,  sub- 
acid flavor.  September  and  October. 

Duchess  (Duchess  of  Oldenburg) — Origin, 
Russia.  Season,  July  and  August.  Tree  up- 
right, vigorous  and  extremely  hardy.  An 
early  and  annual  bearer  of  uniformity  large 
crops.  Fruit  large,  greenish-yellow  with  red 
stripes.  Flesh  light  yellow,  medium  fine 
grained,  firm;  flavor  a pleasant  acid;  a great 
cooking  favorite  and  prime  market  sort.  A 
good  shipper  for  an  early  apple  and  com- 
mands good  prices.  Should  be  planted  in 
every  orchard.  The  most  profitable  early 
apple  for  commercial  purposes. 


Fameuse  (Snow  Apple) — Origin,  Canada.  Sea- 
son, October  and  November.  An  old  and 
well-known  variety.  Tree  a moderate  grow- 
er, productive.  Fruit  medium  in  size;  color 
pale  greenish-yellow,  mixed  with  stripes  of 
red,  with  splashes  of  same  on  shady  side; 
flesh  white,  tender  and  juicy,  slightly  per- 
fumed; flavor  sub-acid,  extra  good. 


Haas — Origin,  Missouri.  Season,  October  to 
November.  Tree  an  exceptionally  strong 
and  upright  grower  in  nursery  and  orchard; 
productive,  hardy.  Fruit,  medium,  roundish; 
skin  thick,  tough;  surface  yellow,  nearly 
covered  with  crimson  stripes  and  splashes;  a 
handsome  fruit  when  well  colored;  flesh, 
snowy  white,  juicy,  with  a peculiar  quince- 
like texture;  quality  poor.  Useful  for  culin- 
ary purposes. 


JONATHAN 
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WEALTHY 

Longfield — Origin,  Russia.  Tree  hardy,  vigor- 
ous, spreading,  pendulous  growth;  an  early 
annual  bearer.  Fruit  medium,  roundish,  con- 
ical, unequaled;  surface  smooth,  polished, 
clear  waxen  yellow,  with  lively  red  blush; 
dots  distinct,  few,  large,  yellowish.  Flesh 
very  white,  very  tender  and  juicy,  pleasant, 
brisk  sub-acid;  good.  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

Maiden  Blush — Of  uniformly  good  size, 
smooth,  round,  beautifully  flushed  with  red 
on  creamy  yellow  ground;  flesh  tender,  of 
pleasant  but  not  high  flavor.  A good  mar- 
ket sort  because  of  its  attractiveness  and  the 
tree’s  heavy  crops.  September  and  October. 

Rambo — Size  medium,  oblate,  smooth;  streaked 
and  marbled  with  dull  yellowish  red  on  pale 
yellowish  ground;  dots  large,  whitish;  flesh 
tender,  rich,  mild  sub-acid,  fine  flavored, 
often  excellent.  Late  autumn  and  early 
winter. 

Wealthy — Originated  about  1861  by  the  late 
Peter  M.  Gideon,  Excelsior,  Minn.  This  one 
variety  is  an  enduring  monument  for  its 
originator.  Season,  September  to  January. 
Almost  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Since  its  origination  it  has  become  exten- 
sively planted  in  all  the  apple  growing 
states.  Fruit  large,  regular,  smooth,  light 
yellow  with  crimson  stripes  and  splashes; 
flesh  white,  often  stained  with  red,  tender, 
very  juicy,  sprightly  sub  acid  with  delicious 
aroma.  Splendid  dessert  and  cooking  apple. 
Market  demand  never  supplied. 


handsome  fruits.  Trees  on  dwarf 
stocks,  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  make 
beautiful  decorative  specimens.  Fruit 
is  large,  handsome,  yellow,  shaded 
with  red,  tender,  subacid,  of  medium 
quality  good  for  dessert  or  cook- 
ing. 

Boiken — A very  desirable  variety  for 
the  orchard  man.  The  fruit  is  medi- 
um to  large,  yellow,  with  red  cheek; 
particularly  fine  in  the  spring;  espe- 
cially valuable  for  cooking;  keeps  un- 
til April  or  May.  Tree  is  extremely 
hardy,  with  thick,  heavy  foliage;  a 
/heavy  and  annual  bearer. 

Bailey  Sweet — Origin,  New  York.  Sea- 
son, October  to  November.  An  old 
choice  variety.  Has  been  fruited 
successfully  as  far  north  as  Southern 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  Fruit 
large,  conical,  irregular;  greenish  yel- 
low with  dull  red  stripes  and  russet 
dots;  flesh  yellow,  moderately  juicy, 
firm,  sweet  and  very  good. 

Baldwin — Origin,  Massachusetts.  Sea- 
son, December  to  March.  The  great 
commercial  late  winter  keeper  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Tree  a vigorous, 
open  grower,  upright  in  tendency  and 
very  productive  where  hardy.  Fruit 
roundish,  deep  red;  flesh  rich,  crisp 


v/. 


large, 


y/  and  juicy. 


r 


Banana — Fine,  vigorous  grower,  large  healthy 
foliage;  early  bearer.  Fruit  medium  to 
large,  smooth  and  handsome,  golden  yellow 
usually  shaded  with  red  blush;  flesh  fine 
grained,  rich,  sub-acid,  aromatic;  highest 
quality.  One  of  the  best  dessert  apples.  A 
valuable  market  variety  in  some  sections. 
Originated  in  Indiana. 

Baxter — Fruit  large  to  very  large,  roundish, 
somewhat  flattened  at  the  base;  skin  is  pale 
yellow,  largely  mottled  and  striped  with 
bright  red;  flesh  stained  with  red;  firm,  ten- 
der, moderately  juicy  and  aromatic.  Tree  is 
productive,  and  a vigorous  grower.  Novem- 
ber to  January. 

Ben  Davis — Origin,  Kentucky.  Season,  Jan- 
uary to  April.  Vies  with  Baldwin  as  a 


Winter  Apples 

Arkansas  Black — A remarkably  handsome 
crimson-black  apple;  large,  perfectly  smooth, 
roundish  flat,  lightly  dotted  with  white,  the 
flesh  is  yellow,  juicy  and  delicious,  keeping 
. late.  December  to  April. 

Bismark — The  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  apple  is  that  of  early  fruitage,  one-year 
grafts  and  two-year  trees  perfecting  fine  and 


HUBBARDSTON  NONESUCH 
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profitable  commercial  variety  in  many  sec- 
tions; quality  not  so  good,  but  a better  bear- 
er and  keeper.  Tree  very  vigorous  and 
hardy  in  the  Central  States.  Fruit  large, 
handsome,  brightly  striped  with  red;  flesh 
medium  quality. 

Gideon — Medium  to  large;  golden  yellow,  ^ 
with  bright  blush,  fine  fleshed,  juicy,  sub- 
acid. Very  hardy;  bears  early  and  profuse- 
ly. November  to  January. 

Gano — Originated  in  Missouri.  Similar  but 
superior  to  Ben  Davis.  It  has  all  the  good 
qualities  in  a higher  degree,  more  brilliant 
coloring,  runs  more  even  in  size,  and  keeps>y 
fully  as  late.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  hardy; 
is  a rapid  grower;  bears  while  young.  Color 
bright  red  without  stripes  or  blotches,  and 
large  and  even  in  size.  Season,  February  to 
March. 

Grimes  Golden — Origin,  Virginia.  Season, 
November  to  January.  Tree  vigorous,  up- 
right, spreading,  a good  early  annual  bearer. 
Fruit  above  medium,  regular;  surface  rich 
Golden  yellow,  sometimes  with  net  veining  j 
of  russet;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  compact,  crisp, 
aromatic,  rich,  spicy,  sub-acid;  quality  the 
best.  A valuable  early  winter  apple  and  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  its  late  blooming. 


, 


Hubbardston  Nonesuch — Large,  handsome, 

yellow,  overlaid  with  red;  tender  fleshed, 
with  distinct,  delightful  flavor.  Strong 
grower  and  heavy  bearer.  A native  of  Hub- 
bardston, Massachusetts.  Season,  Novem- 
ber to  January. 

Huntsman — Originated  in  Johnston  County, 
Missouri;  very  large,  golden  yellow,  with 
bright  red  cheek;  nearly  sweet,  fine  flavor, 
very  aromatic;  one  of  the  best  and  highest 
selling  market  apples;  tree  very  healthy  and 
moderately  productive.  Vigorous.  Novem- 
ber to  January. 

Janet — (Rawl’s  Neverfail) — Medium  in  size, 
roundish,  approaching  oblong  or  obtuse-con- 
ical, often  oblique;  color  pale  red,  distinct 
stripes  on  light  yellow  ground;  flesh  nearly 
white,  fine,  mild,  sub-acid,  fine  texture, 
crisp,  juicy.  Growth  slow;  a profuse  bearer. 
Keeps  through  spring.  The  blossoms  open 
ten  days  later  than  usual  kinds,  thus  some- 
times escaping  spring  frosts,  and  hence  the 

f name  Neverfail. 

Jonathan — Origin,  New  York.  Season,  No- 
vember to  January.  A seedling  of  Spitzen- 
burg,  which  it  resembles  in  fruit,  and  is  a 
much  better  tree.  Hardy  in  latitude  of  Cen- 
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tral  Iowa,  where  it  is  a vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive variety.  A delicious  and  strictly 
dessert  apple  that  always  commands  highest 
market  prices.  Fruit  good  size,  roundish; 
surface  is  very  smooth,  clear  light  yellow, 
almost  covered  with  rich  dark  red  on  sunny 
side;  flesh  white,  tender,  juicy,  spicy,  aro- 
matic. 

King  of  Tompkins  County — Very  large,  round, 
oblate,  yellow  striped  and  clouded;  quality 
excellent.  An  abundant  annual  bearer.  No- 
vember to  March. 

Mammoth  Black  Twig — Excels  Winesap  in 
nearly  every  important  point;  a better  grow- 
er, hardier,  and  the  fruit  much  larger;  color 
even  a darker  red;  flesh  firmer;  flavor 
milder,  but  fully  equal.  A long  keeper. 

McIntosh  Red — Origin,  Ontario.  Season  De- 


large,  even  fruit.  One  of  the  best  growers 
we  have  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  orchard  is 

/ very  prolific  and  regular  when  mature. 

Ontario — A large  and  beautifully  colored  ap- 
ple of  delightful  flavor.  Creamy  yellow, 
overlaid  with  deep  rich  red;  flesh  tender, 
vinous,  slightly  aromatic,  refreshing.  Jan- 
uary to  April. 

Paradise  Winter  Sweet — Fruit  rather  large; 
color  dull  green  when  picked;  flesh  white, 
fine  grained,  juicy,  sweet,  sprightly  and  very 
good.  Productive  and  extremely  satisfac- 
tory for  either  home  or  market.  November 
to  February.  Tree  upright,  moderate, 
blights  in  some  localities. 

/ 

Pewaukee — Origin,  Wisconsin.  Season,  De- 
cember to  March.  Tree  spreading,  round 
topped  and  vigorous.  Doing  well  in  East- 


GRIMES  GOLDEN 


cember  and  January.  A choice  variety  of  the 
Fameuse  type.  Tree  vigorous  with  spread- 
ing head;  a good  annual  bearer.  Fruit  above 
medium  to  large,  highly  perfumed;  smooth 
polished  yellow,  almost  covered  with  bril- 
liant solid  crimson,  a beautiful  fruit;  flesh 
snow  white,  crisp,  very  tender,  sprightly 
aromatic,  sub-acid;  very  good  quality. 

Northern  Spy — Large,  roundish-conical,  often 
flattened,  slightly  ribbed;  handsomely  striped 
with  red;  flavor  rich,  aromatic,  mild  sub- 
acid, fine.  Keeps  through  winter  and  late 
into  Spring;  a tardy  bearer.  To  afford  fine 
fruit,  tree  must  be  kept  thrifty  by  good  cul- 
tivation. A fruit  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
profitable  for  market. 

Northwestern  Greening — Origin,  Wisconsin. 
Season,  December  to  March.  Tree  a splen- 
did, vigorous  grower,  quite  hardy.  Fruit 
large  to  very  large;  green,  becoming  yellow- 
ish green  when  ripe;  flesh  yellow,  fine 
grained  and  firm;  flavor  a good  sub-acid; 
very  smooth  and  attractive;  should  be  given 
plenty  of  room  in  the  orchard  to  secure 


ern  Wisconsin.  Fruit  large,  yellowish  green, 
striped  and  shaded  with  dull  red,  overlaid 
with  a bluish  bloom.  Flesh  yellowish,  rather 
coarse  grained,  firm,  juicy;  flavor  sub-acid. 
Originated  by  crossing  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg with  Northern  Spy  pollen. 

Pound  Sweet — Very  large,  roundish,  ribbed 
most  toward  the  stalk;  pale  green;  flesh 
white,  sweet,  tender,  not  juicy,  of  moderate 
quality.  Ripens  through  autumn  into  win- 
ter. A valuable  culinary  sort. 

Quebec  Winter  Sweet — December  to  March. 
Extra  Hardy.  Sweet.  Yellow  not  striped. 
About  the  size  of  the  Tallman  Sweet.  Color 
yellow,  with  red  cheeks.  Splendid  quality, 
and  very  hardy.  Originated  in  the  province 

y/oi  Quebec,  Canada. 

Rhode  Island  Greening — Origin,  Rhode  Island. 
Season,  December  to  March.  Fruit  large 
and  handsome,  smooth,  dark  green  over- 
spread with  yellow.  Flesh  tender,  rich, 
rather  acid,  but  highly  flavored  and  excel- 
lent. Has  long  been  popular  in  the  Eastern 
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States  as  a dessert  apple  and  also  for  cook- 
ing. Tree  vigorous  and  spreading;  a heavy 
and  constant  bearer. 

Rome  Beauty — Large,  roundish,  very  slightly 
conical;  mostly  covered  with  bright  red  on 
pale  yellow  ground;  flesh  tender,  not  fine- 
grained, juicy,  of  good  quality.  Ripens  early 
in  winter.  The  large  size  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance of  this  Ohio  apple  render  it  popu- 
' lar  as  an  orchard  variety. 

Roxbury  Russet — A vigorous  and  spreading 
grower.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  roundish 
oblate,  remotely  conical;  partly  or  wholly 
covered  with  rather  rough  russet  on  green- 
ish-yellow ground,  sometimes  a dull  brown 
cheek;  flesh  greenish-white,  rather  granular, 
slightly  crisp,  with  a good  sub-acid  flavor. 
Keeps  late  in  spring.  Large  specimens  be- 
come conical,  with  short  thick  stalks. 

It  succeeds  well  throughout  the  North- 
' ern  States. 


i4 


moderately  juicy,  mild  sub-acid.  The 
tree  makes  a strong  growth,  bears 
early  and  in  abundant  regular  crops. 
One  of  our  best  apples.  January  to 
^ May. 

Sutton  Beauty — December  and  January. 
Sour.  Yellow,  striped.  Fruit  large, 
roundish.  Skin  waxen  yellow,  striped 
with  crimson.  Flesh  tender,  sub-acid. 
Good  tree;  a free  grower  and  produc- 
tive. A valuable  new  apple,  that  is 
proving  as  profitable  as  the  Baldwin 
for  orchard  purposes.  Origin,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Stayman’s  Winesap— It  is  now  attract- 
ing attention  everywhere  as  a profit- 
able market  variety.  It  has  large  size, 
bright  red  color,  great  productiveness 
and  best  quality  to  commend  it.  The 
tree  is  a vigorous  grower  and  like  its 
parent,  is  irregular  and  drooping  in 
habit,  and  adapts  itself  readily  to  dif- 
ferent soils  and  situations.  Season, 
November  to  February. 

Talman  Sweet — Origin,  Massachusetts.  Sea- 
son, December  to  March.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  old  eastern  varieties.  Tree  is 
vigorous,  upright,  spreading  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Fruit  above  medium;  whitish-yel- 
low, often  with  faint  blush  on  sunny  side; 
flesh  white,  firm,  moderately  juicy,  fine 
grained,  rich  and  sweet;  quality  excellent 
for  a sweet  apple. 


/ 


Wagner — Medium,  oblate,  obscurely  ribbed; 
shaded  and  indistinctly  striped  with  pale  red, 
and  a full,  deep  red  in  the  sun  on  warm 
yellow  ground,  often  streaked  with  russet; 
flesh  yellowish,  fine  grained,  tender,  com- 
pact, mild,  sub-acid,  aromatic,  excellent; 
ripens  through  winter;  succeeds  well  in  the 
West.  An  early  bearer. 


Willow  Twig — Large,  roundish,  slightly  coni- 
cal, obtuse,  very  regular;  greenish  yellow, 


Scott’s  Winter — Origin,  Vermont.  Sea- 
son, December  to  February.  Fruit 
small  to  medium;  color  deep  red  over 
yellow  ground,  russet  in  cavity;  flesh 
yellowish  white,  coarse  grained,  juicy, 
small  core;  flavor,  pleasant  acid,  good. 
Tree  a spreading  grower  and  produc- 
tive with  age. 


Seek-No-Further  (Westfield) — Medium 

or  large,  roundish,  often  slightly  coni- 
cal; obscurely  striped  with  light  dull 
red,  more  or  less  russeted,  rarely  cov- 
ered wholly  with  russet;  flesh  tender, 
rich,  spicy,  of  fine  flavor;  mid-winter. 
Tree  productive;  fruit  always  fair. 
Succeeds  well  throughout  the  North- 
ern States. 

Stark — Large,  roundish;  golden  green, 
with  crimson  shadings;  flesh  yellow, 
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striped  and  mottled  faintly  with  dull  red; 
flavor  sub-acid,  or  rather  acid;  not  rich.  A 
long  keeper. 

Wolf  River — Origin,  Wisconsin.  Season, 
October  to  January.  One  of  the  largest  ap- 
ples grown.  Color  yellowish-green  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  carmine,  very  hand- 
some and  showy;  flesh  nearly  white,  firm 
and  rather  coarse  grained;  flavor  sub-acid, 
fair  to  good.  Tree  vigorous  and  fairly  pro- 
ductive. 

York  Imperial  (Johnson’s  Fine  Winter) — 
Origin,  Pennsylvania}.  Medium,  oblong, 


angular,  oblique,  smooth;  yellow  shaded  red, 
indistinct  red  stripes;  flesh  yellow,  firm, 
juicy,  sub-acid,  good.  Winter.  An  excel- 
lent shipping  apple,  always  brings  high 
prices. 

Dwarf  Apples 

Very  productive,  usually  commence  bearing 
the  second  year  after  planting.  Excellently 
adapted  to  yards  and  small  gardens.  Can  fur- 
nish the  following  varieties:  Bismarck;  Bald- 

win, Duchesse,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Red  Astrachan 
and  Yellow  Transparent. 


TRANSCENDENT  CRABS 


Crab  Apples 


Within  the  past  few  years  a good  many  peo- 
ple have  given  much  attention  to  improving 
this  class  of  fruit.  Their  efforts  have  been  at- 
tended with  marked  success.  Crab  apples  suc- 
ceed equally  well  in  all  sections  and  are  val- 
uable for  cider,  preserving  and  jellies,  and 
some  of  the  improved  sorts  are  excellent  for 
eating.  Every  orchard  should  contain  a few, 
as  the  trees  are  handsome,  annual  bearers,  and 
.usually  fruit  the  second  year. 

General  Grant — Large,  roundish  oblate;  yel- 
low, with  stripes  of  dark  red,  almost  black  on 
the  sunny  exposures;  flesh  white,  moderate- 
ly fine  grained,  mild,  sub-acid  flavor. 
September  to  October. 


Hyslop — Origin,  America.  Season,  September 
to  October.  Tree  vigorous  where  hardy. 
Blights  in  some  localities.  Fruit  medium; 
yellow  grounded  with  heavy  shadings  of  deep 
crimson  and  splashes  of  maroon  with  heavy 
blue  bloom;  flesh  fine,  firm,  yellow,  astring- 
ent; bears  abundantly  in  clusters,  which 
make  tree  exceedingly  ornamental.  Its  high 

Martha — Origin,  Minnesota.  Season,  August 
and  September.  Tree  a vigorous  grower 
and  very  free  from  blight.  Fruit  large, 


yellow  with  heavy  blush  of  light  red;  flesh 
fine  grained,  firm;  flavor  sub-acid,  very  juicy 
and  exceptionally  fine  for  cooking.  Not 
productive. 

Red  Siberian — About  an  inch  in  diameter, 
grown  in  clusters;  bears  young  and  abund- 
antly. August  to  September. 

Transcendent — Origin,  Russia.  Season,  Sep- 
tember. Fruit  medium  to  large;  color 
brownish  yellow  with  blush  of  carmine;  flesh 
firm  and  crisp,  yellowish,  fine  grained,  very 
juicy,  acid.  Tree  is  a vigorous  grower. 
Hardy.  Subject  to  blight  and  should  not 
be  planted  near  other  orchard  trees. 

Whitney — (Hybrid)  (Whitney  No.  20) — Orig- 
in, Illinois.  Season,  August.  Fruit  large  to 
very  large  for  a hybrid;  yellow,  striped  with 
red  and  mostly  covered  with  red  on  sunny 
side;  flesh  yellow,  very  juicy  and  fine 
grained;  flavor  rich  and  almost  sweet.  Its 
crab  parentage  is  shown  in  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  in  size  and 
quality  is  fully  equal  to  many  apples. 

Yellow  Siberian— Medium,  round,  golden  yel- 
low. Vigorous  grower.  Ripens  in  Sep- 
tember. 
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Clapp’s  Favorite — A large 
fine  pear  resembling 
the  Bartlett,  but  with- 
out its  musky  flavor, 
pale  lemon-yellow  with 
brown  dots,  and  fine 
texture,  melting,  but- 
tery, juicy  with  a deli- 
cate flavor,  tree  hardy 
and  productive.  Au- 
gust and  September. 

Clairgeau — The  fine  size 
and  exceeding  beauty  of 
this  pear  render  it  most 
valuable  for  market. 
The  smooth  yellow  skin 
is  shaded  with  orange 
and  scarlet;  the  flesh  is 
yellow,  juicy,  aromatic, 
and  somewhat  granular. 
The  tree  bears  early 
and  abundantly.  Octo- 
ber and  November. 

Koonce — Season  last  of 
August.  Fruit  medium 
to  large.  Color  golden 
yellow,  red  cheek;  hand- 
some. Flesh  spicy, 
juicy,  sweet,  good  qual- 
ity. Season  very  early. 
Tree  vigorous,  free  from  blight'.  Origin, 
Illinois. 

Wilder — Medium  to  small,  greenish  yellow 
with  a brownish  red  cheek;  melting,  sweet 
and  very  pleasant;  tree  a vigorous  grower 
and  good  bearer. 


Pears 

The  cultivation  of  this  fruit  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending as  its  value  is  appreciated  and  the 
demand  is  increasing  every  year,  making  it 
one  of  the  most  profitable  to  plant.  The 
range  of  varieties  is  such  that,  like  apples, 
they  can  be  had  in  good  eating  condition  from 
August  until  early  spring.  The  melting,  juicy 
texture,  the  refined  flavor  and  the  delicate 
aroma  of  the  pear  gives  it  rank  above  all 
other  fruits,  excepting  the  grape.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  about  the  management 
of  pears  is  the  gathering  at  the  proper  time. 
Summer  pears  should  be  gathered  at  least  ten 
days  before  they  are  ripe,  and  autumn  pears 
at  least  two  weeks.  Winter  varieties  may 
hang  until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  then  place 
in  a cool,  dry  cellar. 

When  the  pear  trees  are  heavily  laden  the 
fruit  should  be  thinned  when  about  one-third 
grown,  else  it  will  be  poor  and  the  tree  in- 
jured. 

Summer  Pears 


Bartlett — Large  size,  with  a beautiful  blush 
next  the  sun,  buttery,  very  juicy,  and  highly 
flavored;  tree  a strong  grower,  bears  early 

and  abundantly;  very  popular.  August,  Sep-  anjou 

tember. 
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Autumn  Pears 


Beurre  d’Anjou — A large,  fine  pear,  buttery 
and  melting  with  sprightly  flavor;  tree  a fine 
grower  and  very  productive,  one  of  the  best. 
October  to  January. 

Duchess  d’Angouleme — Very  large,  greenish- 
yellow,  sometimes  russeted;  makes  a beau- 
tiful tree  and  heavy  bearer,  buttery,  melting 
and  sweet.  October  and  November. 


Flemish  Beauty — September  and  October.  Ex- 
tra hardy.  Fruit  large;  shape  varies.  Sur- 
face slightly  rough,  with  some  reddish 
brown  russet  on  pale  yellow  ground.  Flesh 
juicy,  melting,  often  with  a rich,  sweet,  and 
excellent  flavor,  but  variable,  and  sometimes 
not  high-flavored;  needs  house-ripening.  An 
old  and  highly  esteemed  variety;  a strong 
grower  and  great  bearer.  Hardy  and  desir- 
able. This  variety  ranks  for  hardiness 
among  pears  as  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
does  among  apples — with  the  most  hardy. 

Garber — Large,  bright  yellow  with  red,  juicy 
and  good;  a splendid  canning  pear,  tree  vig- 
orous and  hardy,  not  subject  to  blight; 
ripens  just  after  Bartlett. 

Howell — Large,  light  waxen  yellow  with  a fine 
red  cheek,  rich,  sweet  and  melting,  highly 
perfumed,  tree  vigorous,  hardy  and  bears 
abundantly;  one  of  the  very  best.  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Kieffer — This  is  the  most  popular  pear  grown; 
fruit  of  fine  size,  rich  color  and  good  qual- 
ity; tree  very  vigorous  and  seldom  blights; 
should  be  picked  at  maturity  and  ripened  in- 
doors. October  and  November. 

Seckel — Small,  rich,  yellowish-brown;  one  of  T 
the  best  and  highest  flavored  pears  known; 
very  productive.  September  and  October. 


CLAPP’S  FAVORITE 


Sheldon— Large,  yellow  or  greenish-russet  with  best  winter  pears_known. 
fine  red  cheek;  flesh  a little  coarse,  melting,  -. 


Winter  Pears 

Lawrence — Medium  to  large;  lemon-yellow 
with  small  brown  dots;  flesh  white,  juicy  and 
melting  and  of  good  quality;  one  of  the 


V 


juicy  and  crisp,  highly  perfumed,  tree  vigor- 
ous and  productive.  October, 
ermont  Beauty — Of  medium  size,  roundish, 
yellow,  heavily  shaded  with  carmine;  flesh 
exceedingly  fine,  sweet  and  juicy.  The  tree 
makes  a strong,  healthy  growth  and  bears 
good  crops.  October. 


Worden-Seckel — A seedling  of  the  Seckel; 
color  golden-yellow  with  bright  crimson 
cheek;  flesh  white,  juicy,  buttery,  fine 
grained  and  melting;  tree  an  upright,  vig- 
orous grower.  Very  hardy  and  an  abund- 
ant bearer. 


SECKEL 
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Peaches 


To  secure  healthy,  vigorous  and  fruitful  flesh  yellow,  quite  acid  and  red  at  pit;  a 

trees,  the  ground  must  be  well  drained  and  good  commercial  peach.  October, 

kept  clean  and  mellow.  Peach  trees  are  easily  \ 

cultivated  and  their  freedom  from  disease,  the  Champion  (Free) — Large,  round,  quite  regular; 
short  time  it  takes  to  come  into  bearing  and  yellowish  white  mottled  with  red  on  sunny 

the  immense  demand  for  the  fruit,  makes  side;  flesh  white  with  red  at  the  pit;  one  of 


ELBERTA 


them  extremely  profitable.  Peaches  are  borne 
on  wood  of  the  previous  season’s  growth  and  / 
this  makes  it  absolutely  essential  to  prune  the 
trees  yearly,  remove  dead  branches  and  let  in 
light  and  air.  Keep  the  trees  in  good  shape 
and  you  will  have  splendid  returns. 

Alexander  (Cling) — Medium  size;  greenish- 
white,  nearly  covered  with  rich  red;  flesh 
sweet  and  juicy;  tree  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive; a good  market  peach. 

Admiral  Dewey — A perfect  freestone,  of  fine 
size,  form  and  color,  with  delicious  yellow 
flesh  that  is  yet  firm  enough  to  ship  well. 
The  tree  is  a s«H*ong,  hardy  symmetrical 
grower  and  produces  well.  The  very  best 
early  yellow  freestone.  July. 

Beers’  Smock  (Free) — Medium  to  large,  round; 
creamy-white  with  dark  red  blush;  flesh  yel- 
low, tender  and  rich;  good  quality;  a good 
commercial  peach. 

Belle  of  Georgia — Very  large,  skin  white,  with 
red  cheek;  flesh  white,  firm  and  of  excellent 
flavor;  fruit  uniformly  large  and  showy. 
Tree  a rapid  grower  and  very  productive. 
Early  July. 

Carman  (Free) — Large;  resembles  Elberta  in 
shape;  creamy  white  with  deep  blush;  skin 
tough,  making  it  a good  market  variety;  flesh 
tender,  juicy  and  fine  flavor;  a prolific  bearer. 

Chair’s  Choice  (Free) — Large,  roundish,  taper- 
ing to  apex;  pale  yellow  with  some  blush, 


the  best  in  quality. 

Crawford’s  Early  (Free) — Large,  roundish, 
bright  yellow  with  red  cheek;  flesh  yellow, 
juicy  and  sweet;  quality  good.  August  and 
September. 

Crawford’s  Late  (Free) — Large,  roundish-oval, 
yellow  with  broad  red  cheeks,  flesh  yellow 
with  red  at  the  pit;  melting,  vinous  and  very 
good.  Late  September. 

Crosby  (Free) — Medium  to  large;  orange-yel- 
low splashed  with  red;  flesh  yellow,  red  at 
pit,  juicy  and  rich;  tree  hardy  and  prolific; 
fruit  should  be  thinned  in  order  to  make 
good  sized  peaches;  a popular  market  sort; 
middle  of  September. 

Elberta  (Free) — The  great  market  peach  of 
the  Southwest;  perfectly  hardy  in  the  North 
and  is  believed  by  many  growers  to  be  the 
best  all  around  peach;  color  lemon-yellow 
with  blush  on  sunny  side;  flesh  pale  yellow, 
tender  and  juicy;  tree  vigorous;  a good  ship- 

f ping  peach. 

Fitzgerald  (Free) — An  improved  early  Craw- 
ford, fully  equal  to  it  in  size,  quality  and 
color;  tree  bears  quite  young,  is  productive 
and  very  hardy;  bright  yellow  splashed 
with  red;  flesh  deep  yellow  and  of  the  best 
,y/  quality;  early  September. 

Foster  (Free) — Large,  deep  orange-red,  be- 
coming quite  dark  red  on  sunny  side;  flesh 
yellow,  rich  and  juicy  with  sub-acid  flavor, 
firm;  one  of  the  best  for  drying  or  canning. 
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Fitzgerald  (Free) — An  improved  ear- 
ly Crawford,  fully  equal  to  it  in 
size,  quality  and  color;  tree  bears 
quite  young,  is  productive  and  very 
hardy;  bright  yellow  splashed  with 
red;  flesh  deep  yellow  and  of  the 
best  quality;  early  September. 

Foster  (Free) — Large,  deep  orange- 
red,  becoming  quite  dark  red  on 
sunny  side;  flesh  yellow,  rich  and 
juicy  with  sub-acid  flavor,  firm; 
one  of  the  best  for  drying  or  can- 
ning. 

Gold  Drop — The  almost  translucent 
golden-colored  flesh  of  this  peach 
renders  it  exceedingly  attractive  in 
market,  where  it  sells  at  highest 
prices.  The  tree  is  hardy,  bears 
early  and  profitably.  Late.  Septem- 
ber. 

Greensboro  (Cling)— Large,  rather 
roundish;  yellow  with  splashes  of 
bright  red;  highly  colored  in  the 
sun;  flesh  white,  very  juicy  and  of 
good  quality;  ripens  with  Alex- 
ander. 

Hill’s  Chili  (Free) — One  of  the  best; 
medium  to  large,  oval,  yellow  with 
red;  flesh  rather  dry,  but  good;  a valuable 
sort  for  drying.  September. 

Kalamazoo  (Free) — Medium  to  large,  oval; 
yellow  striped  with  red  and  a thin  bloom; 
flesh  yellow’,  red  at  the  pit,  rich,  vinous  and 
of  good  quality.  A valuable  sort. 

Lewis — The  earliest  white-fleshed  freestone; 
attractively  colored;  a good  shipper.  Of 
vigorous  growth,  very  hardy,  immensely 
productive.  Early  August. 

Lemon  Free  (Free) — Large,  roundish,  often 
with  pointed  apex;  light  yellow  with  green- 
ish-white tinge  and  thick  bloom;  flesh  yel- 
low, tender  and  good;  a good  canning  sort. 

Mountain  Rose  (Free)— Large,  handsome; 
yellow  with  red  cheek;  flesh  white  and 
juicy;  one  of  the  best.  August. 


FITZGERALD. 

Marshall’s  Late — Very  large,  deep  yellow; 
ripens  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  between 
crops  of  Smock  and  Salway,  filling  an  im- 
portant gap.  Early  October. 

Niagara — A New  York  variety  ripening  just 
after  Elberta.  The  fruit  is  uniformly  large, 
beautiful  and  luscious.  An  excellent  ship- 
per. Tree  is  very  hardy  and  resistant  to 
diseases,  bearing  annually  very  heavy  crops. 

Old  Mixon  Free  (Free) — Large,  roundish, 

slightly  oval;  pale  yellow  with  a deep  red 
cheek;  flesh  tender,  rich  and  good  quality; 

/ succeeds  well  in  all  localities. 

Prolific — A choice  large  yellow  peach,  valu- 
able for  succession  to  Early  Crawford,  for 
its  fine  shipping  qualities,  its  beauty  and  its 
good  quality.  Of  strong,  thrifty  growth, 
hardy  and  productive.  September. 


STEARNS. 
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\ Salway  (Free) — Large,  roundish,  deep  yellow 
with  rich  red  cheek;  flesh  yellow,  firm  and 
juicy,  and  sugary;  a late  market  sort. 

Smock  (Free) — Large,  roundish,  somewhat 
oval;  yellow  with  some  blush  and  thick 
bloom;  flesh  yellow,  tender  and  sprightly; 
quality  good;  a good  commercial  peach. 

Sneed  (Semi-Cling) — Medium,  roundish-oval, 
creamy-white,  splashed  and  mottled  with 
bright  red;  flesh  yellowish-white,  tender, 
vinous  and  good;  free  from  rot  and  ripens 
early. 

Snows  Orange — Medium  to  large,  deep  yel- 
low; melting  and  juicy.  A good  market 
peach  on  account  of  its  hardiness,  heavy 
crops  and  fine  appearance.  September. 

Stearns — A new  Michigan  peach  which  orig- 
inated in  South  Haven,  Mich.,  and  has  been 
a most  prolific  grower.  A perfect  free- 
stone, with  yellow  flesh  and  brilliant  red 
skin.  As  a shipper  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 
Tree  is  a strong,  upright  grower,  extremely 


hardy  and  free  from  disease.  Considered  by 
the  introducer  as  the  best  market  peach 
grown.  July. 

Stump  (Free) — Medium  to  large,  roundish- 
oval;  creamy-white  with  bright  red  cheek 
and  abundant  bloom;  flesh  white,  very  good. 

Triumph  (Free) — Medium  to  large,  round, 
somewhat  flattened;  greenish-yellow,  broken 
stripes  of  purplish  red  and  pink  dots;  flesh 
yellow  with  red  stains,  juicy,  luscious  and 
very  good;  one  of  the  early  sorts. 

Wonderful  (Free) — Large,  round,  somewhat 
oval;  yellow  with  carmine  blush;  flesh  yel- 
low, tender  and  high  flavored;  a good  peach 
for  home  garden  or  shipping;  late. 

Yellow  St.  John — A superfine  early  yellow 
freestone,  nearly  as  large  as  Crawford,  as 
finely  colored  and  of  even  better  flavor. 
Its  round,  showy  fruits  always  attract  at- 
tention and  sell  well.  A fine  dessert  peach. 
The  tree  bears  while  still  small,  and  abund- 
antly afterward.  August. 


Plums 


The  plum  like  the  pear  and  other  finer  fruits,  succeeds  best  in  heavy  soil  with  some  clay, 
and  being  almost  entirely  free  from  disease,  they  can  be  grown  very  profitable.  Of  late  years 
the  demand  has  been  growing  very  rapidly.  The  finer  kinds  are  excellent  dessert  fruits  of 
rich  and  luscious  flavor;  for  cooking  and  canning  they  are  unsurpassed.  For  home  consump- 
tion they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  fully  ripe,  but  for  shipping  they 
should  be  gathered  a few  days  earlier.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  inclined  to  overbear  and 
should  be  thinned  in  order  to  produce  perfect  fruit.  Most  all  the  varieties,  especially  the  na- 
tive sorts,  are  extremely  hardy  and  will  withstand  the  most  severe  weather. 


European  Plums 

Bradshaw— Very  large,  dark  violet  red;  flesh  yel- 
lowish-green, juicy  and  pleasant;  tree  vigorous, 
erect  and  productive.  August. 


Coe’s  Golden  Drop — Large  and  handsome;  light 
yellow,  firm,  rich  and  sweet;  one  of  the  best  of 
the  late  plums.  Late  September. 

Climax — Abundantly  productive  of  its  very  large, 
heart-shaped  fruits  which  are  a deep  rich  red, 
fragrant,  sweet-fleshed  and  fine  in  every  way. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  all  plums  to  ripen.  The 
tree  is  strong,  thrifty  and  hardy. 


, 


General  Hand — Very  large;  roundish-oval,  deep 
golden  yellow;  flesh  moderately  juicy,  not  high 
flavored;  freestone.  Mid-season. 

German  Prune — Medium  oval,  purplish-blue;  rich 
juicy  and  of  high  flavor;  tree  vigorous  and  very 
productive. 


/ 


/ 


Gueii— Large,  roundish-oval,  dark  purple,  flesh 
firm  a little  coarse  and  sub-acid.  A valuable  sort 
for  cooking  and  market.  September. 

Imperial  Gage — Large,  oval,  yellowish-green  with  marbled 
green  stripes,  heavy  white  bloom,  flesh  greenish,  juicy, 
melting,  rich  and  best  quality;  tree  upright  and  vigorous. 


Lombard — Medium,  roundish-oval,  violet-red,  juicy  and  pleasant;  adheres  to 
stone;  a valuable  market  sort,  hardy  and  adapted  to  light  soils;  nearly  always 
produces  a crop. 

Moore’s  Arctic — Grows  in  large  clusters,  large,  dark  purple;  flesh  very  fine;  splen- 
did for  preserving  and  dessert;  tree  vigorous  and  prolific;  fruit  is  a long  keeper. 


BURBANK 

September. 
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Reine  Claude  (Green  Gage) — Small,  yellowish-green  when 
mature;  flesh  pale  green,  melting,  luscious  and  best 
quality;  considered  the  standard  of  excellence;  tree  a 
moderate  grower.  Mid-August. 

Shropshire  Damson — One  of  the  best  for  preserving; 
flesh  amber  colored;  juicy  and  spicy;  tree  vigorous, 
hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

Shipper’s  Pride — Large,  nearly  round,  dark  purple,  juicy 
and  sweet;  a splendid  shipper  and  good  market  variety; 
tree  moderate  grower,  but  productive. 

Yellow  Egg — A very  large  and  beautiful  egg-shaped  yel- 
low plum;  a little  coarse,  but  excellent  for  cooking; 
tree  a free  grower  and  very  productive.  Late  August. 

Japan  Plums 


YELLOW  EGG. 


J 

/ 


Abundance — One  of  the  best  Japan  plums.  Tree  is  a 
very  rapid  grower,  healthy  and  comes  into  bearing 

quite  young  and  yields  abundantly;  medium  size,  rich,  bright  cherry-red  with  distinct  bloom 
and  highly  perfumed;  flesh  light  yellow,  juicy  and  tender  and  excellent  quality;  tree  vigor- 
ous and  hardy. 

Burbank — Medium  to  large,  orange-yellow,  dotted  and  marbled  with  red;  flesh  meaty,  yellow, 
sweet  and  good;  valuable  for  canning  and  a good  market  plum;  mid-June.  Hardiest  and 
most  prolific  of  the  Japan  varieties. 

Satsuma — Large,  roundish-oval  with  a short  blunt  point;  dark  red,  specked  with  greenish  dots; 
flesh  very  firm,  blood-red,  rather  coarse  but  good.  A canning  plum.  Season  late  and  a 
long  keeper. 

Wickson — Large,  heart-shaped,  deep  maroon-red;  flesh  very  firm,  yellow,  sub-acid,  rich  and 
good;  a good  shipping  plum;  tree  upright,  but  in  some  localities  a shy  bearer. 


Cherries 


EARLY  RICHMOND 


There  are  few  more  desirable  fruits  than  the  Cherry.  They  are  being  planted  more  and 
more  each  year  and  there  is  always  a brisk  demand  on  the  market  for  good  fruit.  Aside  from 
their  fruit  value,  they  make  very  ornamental  trees  for  the  lawn,  especially  the  Heart  and  Big- 
gereau  varieties,  which  are  strong,  vigorous  growers,  with  large  glossy  leaves,  and  open,  spread- 
ing heads.  Cherries  thrive  in  most  any  dry  or  well  drained  soil;  the  fruit  is  delicious  whether 
eaten  out  of  hand  or  preserved.  No  home  garden  is  complete  without  a few  cherry  trees. 
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plish  - red,  meaty, 
juicy,  slightly  astrin- 
gent and  good;  very 
productive.  August. 

\ 

Governor  Wood — 

Large,  rich,  light  yel- 
low with  red  cheek, 
juicy  and  sweet;  late 
June. 


BLACK  TARTARIAN 


Baldwin — One  of  the  best  of  the  Morello 
type;  very  large,  round,  color  dark  yet  al- 
most transparent,  stem  quite  large,  medium 
in  length;  fruits  usually  in  pairs;  flesh  sub- 
acid and  very  good;  it  fruits  early,  is  hardy;./ 
very  productive. 

Black  Tartarian — Very  large,  bright  purplish- 
black;  half  tender,  juicy,  very  rich  and  flavor 
excellent;  tree  a vigorous  grower  and  pro- 
ducer. June. 

Dyehouse — Partakes  of  both  the  Duke  and 
Morello  in  wood  and  fruit;  a very  early 
and  sure  bearer;  ripens  a week  earlier  than 
Eearly  Richmond.  - / 

Early  Richmond — Medium  size,  dark  red, 
melting  and  juicy,  acid  flavor;  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  popular  of  the  acid  cher- 
ries and  is  unsurpassed  for  cooking;  tree 
slender  grower,  exceedingly  productive  and 
very  hardy;  will  stand  the  most  severe  J 
weather. 

English  Morello — Medium  to  large,  roundish; 
dark  red,  nearly  black  when  ripe;  flesh  pur- 


Large  Montmorency — 

Large,  roundish,  red; 
flesh  tender,  mildly 
acid  and  good  qual- 
ity, larger  than  Early 
Richmond  and  about 
ten  days  later;  one 
of  the  popular  sorts; 
late  June. 

Late  Duke  — Large, 
heart  - shaped,  dark 
handsome  red  when 
fully  ripe;  flesh  light 
colored,  sub  - acid; 
flavor  good;  one  of 
the  latest. 

May  Duke  — Large, 
dark  red,  juicy,  rich; 
a superior  and  pro- 
ductive old  sort  that 
holds  its  own  well 
against  newcomers. 
June. 

Napoleon  Bigarreau 

(Royal  Ann)  — A 
beautiful  cherry  of 
large  size;  pale  yel- 
low with  bright  red 
cheek;  flesh  firm, 
juicy  and  sweet;  one 
of  the  best  for  mar- 
ket and  canning.  Late 

Ostheim— Large,  round- 
ish, one  side  com- 
pressed, dark  red  and  much  darker  when 
fully  ripe;  flesh  liver  colored,  tender,  juicy, 
sub-acid  and  very  good;  early  and  ripens 
over  a long  period. 

Schmidt’s  Bigarreau — Heavily  clustered  fruits 
of  largest  size,  deep  crimson  black;  tender, 
juicy,  well-flavored.  July. 

Windsor — A splendid  large,  liver-colored  cher- 
ry that  hangs  a long  time  and  rots  but  lit- 
tle. The  flesh  is  remarkably  firm  and  good, 
the  tree  very  hardy  and  fruitful.  Exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  late  market  and  home 
use.  July. 

Wragg — Large,  roundish,  heart-shaped;  dark 
crimson  and  when  fully  ripe,  black  or  nearly 
so;  flesh  and  juice  light  crimson,  firm  and 
good,  very  productive;  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  is  usually  a sure  cropper. 

Yellow  Spanish — Large,  pale  yellow  with  red 
cheek;  flesh  firm,  juicy  and  excellent;  one  of 
the  best  light  colored  cherries;  vigorous  and 
productive;  late  June. 
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APRICOTS 


A beautiful  and  delicious  fruit;  a close  rela- 
tive of  the  plum  and  peach,  combining  the 
qualities  of  both.  The  fruit  ripens  after  the 
early  cherries  and  just  before  the  plums  and 
peaches;  tree  is  as  hardy  as  the  peach  and  re- 
quires about  the  same  cultivation.  It  ships 
well  and  commands  a good  price  in  the  mar- 
kets and  for  drying  and  canning,  it  has  no 
superior.  The  Russian  varieties  are  the  most 
hardy,  earliest  and  most  productive. 


. Alexander  (Russian) — Medium  to  small,  light 
orange  yellow,  flecked  with  red;  flesh  ten- 
der, juicy,  sweet  and  good  quality;  hardy; 
very  productive.  July. 

Budd  (Russian) — Medium  to  large;  light  or- 
ange with  blush  on  sunny  side;  flesh  sweet, 
juicy  with  flavor  of  the  peach;  hardy  and 
, productive.  August. 

£arly  Golden — Small,  roundish-oval;  pale  or- 
ange with  smooth  skin;  flesh  yellow,  juicy, 
sweet  and  of  the  best  quality;  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive; freestone. 

^Harris — Large,  oval,  bright  yellow  with  red 
cheek;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  good, 
tree  hardy,  productive.  Late  July. 

(/Moorpark — One  of  the  largest;  orange  yellow 
with  numerous  specks  and  dots;  flesh  yel- 
low, sweet,  juicy  and  rich;  tree  somewhat 
tender  and  inclined  to  ripen  unevenly. 

y August. 

Royal — -Large,  roundish-oval;  pale  orange  with 
faintly  tinged  red  cheek;  flesh  yellow,  firm, 
sweet,  high  flavored,  slightly  sub-acid  and 
good  quality,  ripens  a week  earlier  than 
[/  Moorpark;  a good  market  variety. 

Superb  (Russian) — Medium,  roundish-oval, 
smooth,  light  salmon  with  numerous  red  or 
russet  dots;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  sub-acid  and 
good;  tree  hardy  and  productive;  middle  of 

July. 


Nectarines 

This  fruit  may  be  described  simply  as  a with  bright  red  cheek;  flesh  yellow  to  the 

smooth  skinned  peach.  It  will  thrive  wherever  stone,  sweet  with  a pleasant  peculiar  flavor; 

peaches  do,  and  is  much  superior  to  the  peach  .freestone;  one  of  the  most  valued  sorts  for 
as  a dryer  and  makes  excellent  preserves.  The  market. 

propagation  and  management  are  the  same  as  ' Downton-Large  roundish-oval;  pale  green 
r LiT  i with  violet  cheek;  flesh  pale  green  with 

or  e peac  . some  red  at  the  pit;  melting,  rich  and  very 

Boston — Large,  roundish-oval;  light  yellow  good;  freestone. 


Quinces 


V 


The  quince  is  attracting  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention as  a market  fruit.  The  tree  is  hardy 
and  compact  in  growth  and  requires  little 
space;  is  productive,  gives  regular  crops  and 
comes  into  bearing  early;  the  fruit  is  much  . 
sought  for  canning.  When  put  up  in  the  pro-  \/ 
portion  of  one  quart  of  quinces  to  about  four 
quarts  of  other  fruit,  it  imparts  a delicious 
flavor.  It  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
which  should  be  kept  mellow,  and  well  en- 
riched. Fruit  should  be  thinned  out  if  it 
bears  too  freely. 


Champion — Very  large  and  handsome;  flesh 
cooks  as  tender  as  an  apple  without  hard 
spots;  flavor  delicate;  tree  very  handsome  and 
bears  abundantly;  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sorts;  color  greenish-yellow. 


Meech’s  Prolific — Very  large,  bright  yellow, 
quality  very  good  and  quite  fragrant;  bears 
early  and  is  very  productive;  one  of  the  best. 
Mid-season. 


Angers — Size  medium,  pear  shaped,  golden- 
yellow,  rather  acid;  tree  a thrifty  grower 

and  bears  abundantly.  October.  \ j _ , , ,T  . ...  . 

Reas  Mammoth — Very  large,  roundish,  color 


Orange — Large,  roundish,  somewhat  irregular 
with  a small  and  short  neck  at  the  base; 
fine  golden-yellow  flesh  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  October. 


Bourgeat — Very  large,  smooth,  golden  yellow, 
tender  and  is  a good  keeper,  very  productive 
and  healthy.  October. 


yellow  with  pinkish  shades,  excellent  qual- 
ity; tree  a strong  grower  with  dark  foliage; 
bears  well  and  early. 
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CHAMPION  QUINCE 

Mulberries 

The  Mulberry  is  valued  as  an  ornamental 
shade  tree  and  the  fruit  is  auite  popular  in 
some  sections.  Should  be  planted  in  deep, 
rich  sandy  loam.  Requires  little  care  and  is 
of  easy  culture.  The  fruit  is  sprightly  and 
refreshing  and  is  a valuable  addition  to  any 
/fruit  garden. 

Downing’s  Everbearing — A beautiful  tree  for 
the  lawn  or  street;  bears  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  sweet,  refreshing  fruit  for  several 
weeks;  berries  are  about  one  and  one-half 
, inches  long;  color  blue-black. 
vHick’s  Everbearing — Much  like  Downing  in 
. color,  size  and  quality. 

V New  American — Equal  to  Downing  in  all  re- 
spects and  a much  hardier  tree;  vigorous 
grower  and  very  productive;  ripe  from  mid- 
./  die  of  June  until  September;  color  black. 

^ Russian— A very  hardy  rapid-growing,  limber 
tree  of  great  value,  especially  in  the  West; 
foliage  abundant  and  said  to  be  very  de- 
sirable for  silk  worm  culture;  fruit  good 
size  and  produced  in  large  quantities.  In- 

/troduced  into  this  country  by  the  Menno- 
nites. 

White — This  is  the  variety  used  most  for> 
feeding  silk  worms;  it  forms  a large  spread- 
ing tree. 

Nut  Trees 

There  has  been  more  attention  paid  to  the 
planting  of  nut  trees  the  last  few  years  than 
ever  before.  Few  farms  but  contain  land,  that 
if  planted  to  nut-bearing  trees,  would  pay  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  to  which  it  could  be  de- 
voted. Besides  the  value  of  the  wood  for 
commercial  purposes,  the  crop  of  nuts  of 


B] 


nearly  all  kinds  com- 
mand a high  price  in 
he  market. 

Butternut  (White  Wal- 
nut) — A native  of 
the  Eastern  States. 

It  is  a beautiful 
growing  tree 
and  yields  a 
large  nut 
with  a rough 
hard  shell 
within  which 
are  full 
white  oily 
kernels, 
sweet,  rich 
and  of  the 
most  deli- 
cate flavors;  tree  has 
wide  spreading  head, 
reddish  colored,  dark 
foliage,  is  a native  of  this  country  and  well 
/ adapted  to  nearly  all  sections. 

Chestnuts  (American  Sweet) — The  American 
Sweet  Chestnut  is  much  superior  to  both 
the  European  an  Japanese  kinds,  although  it 
does  not,  as  yet,  approach  in  size  to  either  of 
them.  Chestnuts  are  much  easier  to  propa- 
gate than  other  nut  trees  and  come  into  bear- 
ing earlier.  It  does  not  do  well  in  lime  stone 
or  in  wet  boggy  land.  The  nut  is  sweet  and 
well  flavored;  makes  a valuable  shade  tree 
for  either  street  or  lawn. 

Walnuts 

Black  Walnut  (Juglans  Nigra)— This 
species  is  a common  and  stately 
forest  tree  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States;  grows  from  forty 


SIEBOLDIANA  JAPANESE  WALNUT 

to  sixty  feet  high;  has  an  open,  spreading 
head  and  is  rapid  in  growth;  produces  large 
crops  of  nuts  with  rough  hard  shell  contain- 
ing rich  oily  kernels  of  fine  flavor. 

Japanese  Varieties 

Cordiformis — This  is  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
heart-shaped  nut,  meats  are  large,  good 
quality  and  easily  removed;  flavor  is  between 
that  of  an  English  Walnut  and  a Butternut; 
used  extensively  by  confectioners. 

Sieboldiana — If  it  produced  no  nuts,  it  would 
be  well  worth  cultivating  as  an  ornamental 
tree;  is  a vigorous  grower  and  produces  nuts 
borne  in  clusters  of  12  to  15  each;  has  a 
smooth  shell,  thicker  than  the  English,  much 
resembling  Pecans;  meat  is  sweet  and  good 
flavor;  tree  is  perfectly  hardy. 
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Everyone  should  have  a few  grape  vines  in  the  home  garden.  They  require  very  little 
cultivattion  and  the  returns  are  so  abundant.  If  proper  selection  of  varieties  is  made,  one  may 
have  grapes  on  the  table  for  several  months  in  the  year.  They  can  be  trained  over  fences, 
trellises,  or  doorways  and  thus  be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  To  grow  for  market,  they  can 
be  planted  on  hillsides  that  are  unsuitable  for  other  crops.  They  should  in  all  cases  have  a free 
, exposure  to  the  sun  and  air. 

- Agawam  (Red) — Bunch  large,  compact,  should- 
ered, berry  large,  dark  red  or  nearly  black; 
flesh  tender,  juicy,  vinous  and  good  quality; 
later  than  Concord. 

Brighton  (Red) — Bunch  medium  to  large,  quite 
compact,  flesh  rich,  sweet  and  best  quality, 
color  dark  crimson  or  brownish  red;  vine 
vigorous  and  hardy. 

Campbell’s  Early  (Black) — A strong,  vigorous 
and  hardy  sort;  ripens  early  and  bears 
abundantly;  berry  large,  black  with  blue 
bloom;  tender,  sweet  and  rich;  good  market 
berry;  it  is  a good  shipper  and  long  keeper. 

Catawaba  (Red) — Branches  medium,  should- 
ered; berries  large,  deep  coppery  red,  becom- 
ing purple  when  ripe;  flesh  somewhat  pulpy, 
juicy,  sweet,  aromatic  and  rich;  one  of  the 
f latest,  does  not  ripen  well  in  the  North. 

Champion  (Black) — Bunch  medium,  compact, 

berries  medium,  quality  fair;  on  account  of  the 
vigor  of  vine,  showy  fruit  and  heavy  bearing,  it 
is  extensively  grown  for  market. 

Clinton  (Black) — Bunches,  medium,  compact;  ber- 
ries round,  small  with  thin  blue  bloom,  pulpy  and 
juicy;  hardy  and  late;  good  keeper  and  valuable  as 
a wine  grape. 

Concord  (Black) — Too  well-known  to  need  much 
description;  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best 
all  around  grape  grown;  is  extremely  hardy,  vig- 
orous and  productive,  bunches  large,  compact; 
berries  large,  juicy,  buttery  and  sweet;  will  suc- 
ceed well  almost  anywhere. 

Delaware  (Red) — One  of  the  best  red  grapes;  bunch 
small  and  compact,  berry  small,  round,  beautiful 
light  red:  flesh  rich,  vinous,  sweet,  and  delicious; 
best  quality;  a good  market  grape. 
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MOORE’S  EARLY 


Green  Mountain  (White) — The  earliest 
white  grape;  bunch  medium  to  large, 
shouldered;  berries  medium,  greenish 
white,  tender,  sweet  and  excellent  qual- 
ity, combines  hardiness,  fruitfulness  and 
vigor  and  health.  A valuable  sort. 
Moore’s  Diamond  (White)  — A 
vigorous  grower  entirely  free 
from  mildew  and  a pro- 
lific bearer;  bunches 
large  and  compact, 
slightly  shouldered;  col- 
or delicate  greenish- 
white  with  yellow  tinge 
when  ripe;  berries  ten- 
der, juicy  and  nearly 
transparent,  sweet  and 
rich;  ripens  about  two 
/weeks  before  Concord. 

Moore’s  Early  (Black) — 
Bunch  large,  berry 
round  with  a heavy  blue 
bloom,  quality  said  to 
be  better  than  Concord; 
hardy  and  prolific;  good 
market  berry;  ripens 
about  two  weeks  before  Concord. 

Niagara  (White)  — One  of  the 
leading  white  sorts;  bunch  large,  shouldered, 
compact;  berry  large,  yellowish  white,  juicy, 
vinous  and  sprightly,  quality  good;  skin  tough, 
making  it  a good  shipper  and  market  berry. 
Pocklington  (White) — The  great  vigor  and 
hardiness  of  the  vine  with  the  beauty  and  size 
of  the  clusters,  place  this  in  the  front  rank 
of  white  grapes;  berry  a light  lemon-yellow, 
tender,  sweet  and  fine  flavor;  very  prolific. 
Salem  (Red) — Bunch  medium,  shouldered  and 
compact;  vine  strong  and  vigorous;  berry 
large,  coppery  red,  thin  skin,  sweet  and 
^ sprightly  a good  market  berry;  ripens  in  Sept. 
Worden  (Black) — A seedling  of  the  Concord; 
bunch  large  and  compact,  berry  round,  black 
with  blue  bloom,  pulpy,  juicy  and  very  pleas- 
/ ant;  ripens  several  days  earlier  than  Concord. 
Wyoming  (Red) — Bunch  rather  small  and  com- 
pact; berry  medium,  red,  brighter  than  Delaware; 
tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  very  good;  hardy,  vigor- 
ous and  prolific;  one  of  the  best  early  red  grapes. 


Raspberries 


The  Raspberry  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  popular  fruits  grown.  They  are  always  in 
demand  in  season  and  command  good  prices  on  the  market.  For  canning  purposes  they  are 
unexcelled.  They  are  easily  cultivated  and  require  little  care.  Cut  out  the  old  and  weak  shoots 
each  year;  plant  in  good  soil  in  hills  about  four  feet  apart.  With  a little  care  and  attention 
they  will  produce  large  crops  of  berries.  For  winter  protection,  bend  the  canes  over  and  cover 
with  straw  or  leaves  and  remove  early  in  the  spring. 

Black  Diamond— Black.  Time  of  ripening  here,  first 
half  of  July.  The  Black  Diamond  has  shown  itself 
to  be  the  most  profitable  black  raspberry  in  the 
world.  It  is  sweeter  than  anything  else  on  the  mar- 
ket, more  pulpy,  and  contains  fewer  seeds;  at  the 
same  time  is  firm  and  an  A No.  1 shipper.  It  is  a 
grand  berry  for  drying,  the  dried  berries  being  a 
jet  black,  and  containing  all  the  richness,  fine  flavor 
and  sweetness  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

Both  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit  command  a high 
price  on  the  market.  We  are  offered  2 cents  per 
pound  more  for  our  Black  Diamond  dried  fruit  than 
is  being  paid  for  choice  fruit  of  other  varieties.  As 
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our  nature  plants  have  yielded  over  5,000 
quarts  per  acre,  this  difference  alone  means 
$33  per  acre. 

For  health  and  vigor  of  plant,  it  cannot 
be  surpassed.  We  have  not  seen  one  single 
stalk  of  Black  Diamond  affected  with  an- 
thracnose.  We  never  have  to  spray  the 
Black  Diamond,  while  other  varieties,  side 
by  side  with  it,  lose  from  n eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  their  growing  wood  by  fungus. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  its  great  success  is  its 
ability  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  fungus. 

Columbian  (Red) — Resembles  the  Shaffer,  but 
is  much  better;  the  berry  is  firmer,  dark 
red  and  adheres  to  the  bushes  much  longer; 
a strong  grower,  attaining  large  size;  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  productive,  and  stands 
at  the  head  for  canning,  jams,  etc. 

Cumberland  (Black) — The  largest  of  all  black 
caps;  a healthy,  vigorous  grower,  throwing 
up  stout,  stocky,  well  branched  canes  that 
produce  immense  crops  of  magnificent  ber- 
ries. Fruit  very  large,  firm,  quality  about 
the  same  as  Gregg;  keeps  and  ships  as 
well  as  any  of  the  blacks.  The  most  profita- 
able  market  variety. 

Cuthbert  (Red) — Large,  bright  scarlet-crim- 
son, excellent  quality,  firm,  juicy  and  re- 
freshing, vigorous  grower,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive; very  popular  as  a home  garden  and 
market  berry. 

Gregg  (Black) — Of  good  size,  fine  quality,  pro- 
ductive and  hardy,  firm,  sweet  and  rich; 
strong  grower  and  good  bearer;  ripens  late 
and  evenly;  good  market  berry. 


BLACK  DIAMOND 

V 

Loudon  (Red) — Large,  firm  and  of  good  qual- 
ity; dark  crimson;  very  productive,  hardy 
and  vigorous. 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC 


Currants 
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The  currant  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of  the  small 
fruits.  They  mature  just  before  Raspberries  and  can 
be  used  either  raw  or  cooked.  Being  very 
hardy,  they  do  not  winter-kill  and  are  easy  of 
cultivation,  requiring  little  care.  They  can  be 
grown  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Black  Champion — Very  productive,  large  bunch 
and  berry,  excellent  quality,  and  a strong 
grower. 

Black  Naples — Very  large,  black,  rich,  tender 
and  excellent  for  jellies  and  wine;  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Black  Victoria — An  English  variety  of  excep- 
tional merit;  said  to  be  the  largest  black 
currant  in  cultivation;  good  flavor  and  very 
productive. 

Cherry — Large,  deep  red,  rather  acid,  branches 
short,  very  productive. 

Fay’s  Prolific — A cross  between  the  Cherry 
and  Victoria;  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
red  currants  and  immensely  prolific. 

— <ee  Prolific — A new  English  variety;  the  fruit 
is  large  and  of  superior  quality;  vigorous  and 
immensely  productive;  is  classed  with  the 
black  varieties. 

London  Market — A particularly  valuable  variety  for 
northern  climates,  as  it  is  planted  extensively  in 
Michigan,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best 
for  that  state.  The  plant  is  extremely  hardy  and 
vigorous  and  retains  its  foliage  throughout  the 
season.  Beautiful  in  color,  large  in  size  and  a 
very  heavy  cropper.  Ships  well,  and  is  excellent 
for  market  either  near  or  distant. 
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North  Star — Said  to  be  the  strongest  grower 
among  the  red  varieties;  bunches  average 
four  inches  in  length  and  are  freely  pro- 
duced; extra  quality  and  extremely  hardy. 

Perfection — Berries  are  a beautiful  bright  red 
and  larger  than  Fay’s  Prolific.  In  quality  it 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  anything  in  the  mar- 
ket today;  rich,  mild,  sub-acid  flavor,  with 
plenty  of  pulp  and  few  seeds,  clusters  are 
long  and  size  of  berry  is  maintained  to  the 

\/  end* 

Pomona — Fruit  of  good  size  and  flavor,  bright 
red,  has  long  stems  and  hangs  in  fine  condi- 
tion after  ripening;  is  a good  shipper;  bush 
bears  early  and  is  wonderfully  prolific;  a 
good  market  sort. 


Red  Cross — A strong  growing  variety  with 
long  clusters;  berry  medium  to  large,  bright 
red,  mild,  good  quality  and  fine  flavor. 

Victoria — Clusters  medium,  berries  medium  to 
large,  bright  red,  mild  sub-acid;  one  of  the 
most  valuable  late  varieties. 

White  Grape — Bush  vigorous  and  productive; 
clusters  long;  berries  large,  very  attractive, 
^mild  flavor  and  good  quality;  a good  table 
^ variety.  Distinct  from  White  Dutch. 

Wilder — Clusters  above  medium  length  and 
berries  large,  bright  red,  of  excellent  quality, 
with  mild,  sub-acid  flavor;  ripens  early  and 
is  a good  keeper. 


Gooseberries 

is  vigorous  and  productive,  and  does 
not  mildew.  It  merits  a place  in  every 
garden. 

Downing — Fruit  large,  round,  light  green 
with  distinct  veins,  soft,  juicy  and  fine- 
ly flavored;  vigorous  and  productive; 
y smooth  skin;  one  of  the  best. 

Houghton — Medium  size,  pale  red,  sweet 
and  juicy;  vigorous  grower,  abund- 
/ ant  bearer  and  free  from  mildew. 
Industry — One  of  the  best  English  varie- 
ties yet  introduced;  berries  being  very 
large,  dark  red,  hairy,  rich  and  agree- 
able; bush  vigorous  and  a great  pro- 
v ducer. 

Josselyn  (Red  Jacket)  — Large  size, 
smooth  and  excellent  quality;  very 
hardy  and  a wonderful  cropper. 

This  fruit  is  very  useful  forV  Pearl — Similar  to  Downing,  but  fruit  a little 
cooking  either  green  or  ripe,  and  larger,  very  hardy,  free  from  mildew  and  very 
is  used  for  canning  extensively.  . productive;  valuable  for  home  use  or  market. 

V i 


Requires  the  same  cultivation  and 
treatment  as  Currants. 

Columbus — Greenish  yellow.  Fruit  large, 

handsome,  of  excellent  quality.  The  plant 


Smith’s  White — Bush  moderately  vigorous  and 
very  productive;  fruit  large,  pale  yellow  and 
thin  skin;  excellent  quality  for  dessert  or 
cooking. 


Blackberries 


Blackberries  are  among  the  best-known 
and  most  valued  of  our  berries.  No  fruit  of 
any  kind  is  m<>re  wholesome.  A liberal  use 
of  berries  and  other  good  fruit  will  save 
doctors’  bills  Blackberries  should  be  plant- 
ed in  rows  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  three  to 
four  feet  in  the  row.  Keep  the  ground 
light,  rich  and  clean,  and  pinch  the  canes 
back  when  they  have  reached  four  feet  in 
height.  The  demand  for  blackberries  is 
always  good. 

Blowers — Fruit  large,  productive;  a strong 
grower;  a promising  new  variety. 


Early  Harvest — One  of  the  earliest,  berry 
medium  sized,  good  quality  and  very  pro- 
lific; firm  and  attractive  in  appearance.  A 
good  market  sort. 

Eldorado — Vine  is  vigorous  and  hardy;  ber- 
ries are  very  large,  black,  borne  in  clus- 
ters; ripens  well  together;  sweet,  melting 
and  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

Erie — One  of  the  very  best  large  new  black- 
berries; absolutely  hardy,  very  black,  firm 
and  solid;  ripens  early. 

Mersereau — Large,  oval,  sparkling  black, 
sweet,  rich  and  melting,  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. 
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V Rathbun  — A strong,  erect 
grower  and  hardy;  fruit  is 
sweet,  luscious,  without  a 
hard  core;  high  flavor;  jet 
black,  small  seeds;  firm 
enough  to  ship  and  handle 
well.  One  of  the  largest 
sized  berries. 

Snyder — The  hardiest  black- 
berry known;  fruit  medium 
sized  and  of  a good  quality; 
a standard  market  variety. 

Wilson’s  Early — Very  large, 
black,  sweet,  rich  and  good 
quality;  ripens  early  and  is 
productive. 

Dewberries 

The  Dewberry  is  a dwarf  and 
trailing  form  of  the  Black- 
berry. The  fruit  is  highly  priz- 
ed as  a market  fruit  owing  to 
its  large  size  and  fine  quality. 

Set  the  plants  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row  and  cover  in  winter  with  coarse 
litter.  Should  be  mulched  in  the  spring  to 
keep  them  off  the  ground. 

Lucretia — Perfectly  hardy  and  remarkably 
productive;  said  to  be  the  best  of  this  class 


of  fruit;  ripens  early;  is  often  one  and  one- 
half  inches  long  by  one  inch  in  diameter; 
sweet,  luscious  and  melting;  this  variety  is 
recommended  most  highly. 


Strawberries 


Strawberries  can  be  successfully  grown  in  any  good  garden  soil.  It  is  easily  placed  in 
the  front  rank  among  small  fruits  and  owing  to  the  wide  range  in  which  it  can  be  grown,  there 
is  always  a good  market  for  several  weeks  of  the  year.  No  fruit  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the 
varied  uses  of  the  table  or  for  canning  purposes  or  preserving.  The  varieties  that  we  list  are 
all  standard  and  the  best.  “S”  or  staminate  varieties  fertilize  themselves.  “P”  or  pistillate  va- 
rieties require  to  be  planted  with  staminate  in  order  to  produce  good  crops. 

Aroma — This  is  our  best  and  most  profitable  Bederwood  (S) — A very  desirable  early  berry; 

late  strawberry.  It  cannot  be  beaten  for  medium  to  large,  very  firm,  sweet  and  good; 
quantity  of  fruit  produced,  or  in  quality  of  a vigorous  grower  and  enormous  yielder. 
fruit.  Plants  show  no  weakness  of  any  kind.  \ Brandywine  (S)— A good  market  berry;  med- 
Fruit  very  large,  roundish  conical  rarely  mis-  ium  to  large;  dark  scarlet,  firm  and  some- 
shapen,  glossy  red,  of  excellent  quality,  and  what  acid;  a good  bearer  and  does  well  in 

produced  in  abundance.  Same  season  as  ciav  soi]  Mid-season. 

Gandy. 
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Glen  Mary  (S) — Berry  is  large  to 
very  large,  conical  and  ribbed,  crim- 
son, flesh  pinkish-white  and  good 
quality;  plant  strong,  healthy  and 
productive;  ranks  with  the  best  in 
flavor.  Mid-season. 


Ha^verland  (P) — Berries  are  large, 
long  and  light  red,  quality  very 
^good;  a prolific  bearer  and  plants 
\y  are  strong  and  healthy. 

Lovett  (S) — One  of  the  best,  large, 
conical,  crimson,  firm  and  sub-acid; 
remarkably  productive  and  plants 
strong  and  vigorous.  A good  ship- 
ping berry.  Mid-season. 


Michel’s  Early  (S) — Small,  dull  red, 
flesh  pink,  firm  and  ships  well;  vig- 
orous and  prolific;  a good  polleni- 
zer  for  other  varieties;  very  early. 


l Belt — Berries  very  large,  conical,  bright  red 
of  good  flavor.  The  plant  is  strong,  healthy,  and 
very  fruitful.  Season  medium  to  late. 

Senator  Dunlap  (S) — The  great  market  berry,  fruit 
medium  to  large,  regular,  bright  glossy  red; 
sweet  and  good  quality;  exceptionally  firm,  mak- 
ing it  a good  keeper  and  shipper;  ripens  early 
AROMA.  immensely  prolific.  Mid-season. 


Warfield  (P) — Plant  is  a vigorous  grower  with  long  penetrating  roots; 
a good  berry  for  dry  seasons;  dark  crimson,  firm,  sub-acid,  and 
very  good;  popular  as  a market  variety. 


Asparagus 


Bubach  (P) — Large,  conical  and  irregular;  dark  red 
or  crimson,  sweet  and  good  quality;  plant  vigor- 
ous, healthy  and  a good  bearer;  popular  as.  a home 
garden  berry  and  nearby  market.  Mid-season; 

Clyde  (S) — One  of  the  best;  very  large,  bright  dark 
scarlet;  flesh  firm;  pinkish-white,  quality  good  and 
^ / a prolific  bearer.  Mid-season. 

Gandy  (S) — Large,  regular  and  coni- 
cal; bright  glossy  crimson,  firm,  fine 
flavor,  vigorous  and  prolific;  a fine 
. late  sort  and  a good  shipper. 


This  delicious  and  healthy  vegetable  should  be  found  in  every  garden.  Nothing  can  be 

more  easily  grown  and  no  plant  gives  such  a healthful  food  for  such  little  outlay.  Set  in  the 

fall  or  spring  with  the  crown  of  the  plant  about  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Ten  to  twelve  inches  by  two  feet  is  a good  distance  to  plant. 

Barr’s  Mammoth— The  largest  of  all,  is  very  early,  and  quite  tender  and  delicious;  light  color. 
The  yield  is  simply  enormous. 

Columbian — A distinct  variety  of  mammoth  size,  great  yield  and  superior  quality.  Remarkable 
for  the  clear  whiteness  of  its  stalk  which  retains  the  clearness  of  its  color  until  several 
inches  above  the  surface. 

Conover’s  Collossal — A standard  kind  of  firstclass  quality.  Tender  and  high  flavored;  val- 
uable market  and  garden  sort. 

Palmetto— Extensively  grown  for  market  on  account  of  earliness,  large  size  and  fine  appear- 
ance. 


Rhubarb  or  Pie  Plant 

This  very  desirable  vegetable  comes  early  in  the  spring.  The.  large  stems  of  the  leaves  are 
used  for  pie-making  and  stewing.  It  is  also  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes.  A deep,  rich 
soil  is  indispensable  to  secure  large,  heavy  stalks.  Plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  with  the 
plants  three  feet  distant.  Set  so  that  the  crowns  are  about  one  inch  below  the  surface.  Top 
dress  in  the  fall  with  stable  manure  and  fork  under  in  the  spring. 

Linneaus — This  variety  produces  a small  stem  of  fine  quality;  early;  excellent  for  cooking. 
Victoria — Very  large  and  valuable  for  market.  Early. 
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Ornamental  Department 


PLANTING  OF  ORNAMENTALS 


A great  many  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  by  expending  a little  time  and  study  they 
can  have  well-kept  and  attractive  grounds,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  home  and 
increasing  the  value  of  the  property.  If  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house  are  extensive,  beau- 
tiful effects  can  be  produced  by  planting  shade  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers  according  to  some 
pre-arranged  plan.  If  the  grounds  are  small,  a few  shrubs  such  as  the  Altheas,  Hydrangeas, 
Spireas  and  other  sorts  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  Vines  trained  over  porches,  trellises, 
fences,  etc.,  can  be  made  very  effective  at  a small  cost  and  give  great  comfort  and  satisfaction 
not  only  to  yourself,  but  your  neighbors.  Real  estate  owners  who  have  vacant  property  to  sell 
are  beginning  to  plant  fine  trees  and  shrubs,  knowing  that  they  can  secure  a larger  percentage  on 
their  investment  when  the  ground  is  sold,  as  purchasers  will  pay  more  for  a fine  looking  lot  than 
one  given  over  to  unsightly  surroundings.  We  would  also  emphasize  the  fact  that  you  should 
buy  none  but  the  best.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  getting  started  right.  A little  thought 
will  convince  you  that  it  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  that  counts.  Buy  none  but  the  best 
stock,  properly  grown  by  reliable  nurserymen,  who  have  given  their  best  thought  to  the  careful 
propagation  and  best  varieties.  We  have  a large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  shade  trees,  ornamental 
shrubs,  etc.,  that  has  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  both  as  to  variety  and 
quality. 

How  to  Plant 

A fine,  well-cut  lawn  is  one  of  the  handsomest  features  of  a place.  Do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  planting  at  random  all  over  the  grounds.  Trees  and  the  larger  shrubs  may  be  planted  along  a 
lane  or  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  or  dotted  about  the  lawn  on  lines  radiating  from  it.  This  will 
secure  light,  air  and  a good  view  from  the  house.  In  laying  out  the  grounds,  take  into  consid- 
eration economy  in  labor,  and  make  as  few  walks  as  possible.  Upright  shrubs,  roses  and  flowers 
should  be  planted  in  clumps,  each  kind  by  itself,  and  avoid  making  the  lawn  look  like  a checker- 
board. These  beds  should  be  well  cultivated  and  the  plants  pruned  annually.  Mass  the  trees  and 
beds  on  the  boundaries  so  as  to  leave  a broad  space  for  the  lawn,  and  where  there  is  a pretty 
view  leave  an  opening.  Where  there  is  an  unsightly  object,  conceal  it  by  planting  trees  or  climb- 
ing vines.  Do  not  plant  large  trees  near  the  house,  except  enough  on  the  sunny  side  for  shade. 

Plant  shrubs  and  small  trees  twice  as  thick  as  they  should  be  when  fully  grown.  This  will 
make  a good  showing  at  once,  and  when  the  growth  of  the  plants  has  made  them  too  thick, 
some  should  be  taken  out.  It  will  not  do  to  plant  so  little  that  years  must  elapse  before  a fine 
effect  can  be  produced,  but,  by  planting  a surplus  at  first,  they  can  gradually  be  taken  out. 

Vines 

Should  be  planted  near  to  and  allowed  to  climb  upon  and  about  the  house,  or  trained  on 
posts,  trellises,  arbors  or  stakes  placed  in  suitable  locations  on  the  lawn. 

Groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  possessing  bright-colored  bark  or  foliage,  and  groups  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs,  are  highly  effective  when  in  blossom  and  should  be  more  generally  planted. 

Weeping  trees  are  especially  desirable  on  small  lawns. 
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New  Varieties 

We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  ornamentals,  as  well  as  in  other  departments.  Before 
placing  new  varieties  on  the  market,  we  give  them  a thorough  trial  in  the  nursery,  and  thus 
weed  out  undesirable  varieties,  offering  only  the  best  in  each  class. 

Varieties  not  Listed 

In  every  large,  well-conducted  nursery  there  are  many  varieties  of  extra  size,  but  in  too  small 
quantities  to  list  in  the  catalogue;  also  new  varieties  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  tested.  If 
you  wish  any  variety  in  a special  size  or  variety  not  listed,  write  to  us  for  special  quotations,  and 
if  we  have  it  in  stock,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  supply. 

Upright  Deciduous  Trees 


AILANTHUS.  Tree  of  Heaven 

A.  Glandulosa — From  Japan.  A lofty,  rapidly 
growing  tree,  with  long,  elegant,  feathery 
foliage,  free  from  all  diseases  and  insects. 
One  of  the  most  distinct  of  ornamental  trees. 

ASH.  Fraxinus 

American  White  Ash  (F.  Americana) — A well 
known  native  tree;  tall,  very  straight,  with 
broad,  round  head  and  dense  foliage. 

Green  Ash  (F.  Lanceolata;  F.  Viridis) — A tree 
of  medium  size  with  slender,  spreading 
branches  forming  a shapely  round  head; 
grows  50  to  60  feet  high. 

BEECH.  Fagus 

American  Beech  (F.  Ferruginea) — A large, 
stately  native  tree  with  smooth  bark,  spread- 
ing branches  and  symmetrical  head;  grows 
80  to  100  feet  high;  one  of  the  handsomest 
trees  for  lawns  or  streets. 
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Purple-Leaved  Beech  (F.  Purpurea) — Origi- 
nated in  Germany.  An  elegant,  vigorous  tree, 
growing  50  to  60  feet  high;  the  foliage  in 
spring  is  a deep  purple,  changing  to  crimson 
in  the  fall. 

BIRCH.  Betula 

European  White  Birch  (B.  Alba) — Remarkable 
for  its  elegance.  A graceful  tree  with  silvery 
bark  and  slender  branches;  quite  erect  when 
young,  but  afterwards  assumes  an  elegant 
drooping  habit,  rendering  it  very  effective  for 
landscapes  or  lawns. 

Purple-Leaved  Birch  (B.  Atropurpurea) — A 
variety  possessing  the  vigorous  habit  of  the 
birches  and  having  purple  foliage;  branches 
slightly  pendulous. 

CATALPA 

Chinese  Catalpa  (C.  Bungei) — A remarkable 
species  forming  a dense,  round  umbrella-like 
head;  makes  a beautiful  lawn  tree  when 
grafted  or  budded  on  a high  stem. 

Hardy  Catalpa  (C.  Speciosa) — A variety  which 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  West;  it  is 
very  hardy  and  a rapid  grower  and  is  being 
extensively  planted  for  commercial  purposes; 
has  broad  deep  green  leaves  and  beautiful 
large  blossoms,  making  it  a highly  ornament- 
al tree  for  lawn  or  street.  Valuable  for  plant- 
ing in  groves  for  growing  poles,  posts  and 
railroad  ties. 

CHERRY.  Cerasus 

Double  White  Flowering  Cherry  (C.  Avium, 

alba  flore  pleno) — At  the  period  of  flowering 
in  May  is  a beautiful  and  attractive  tree;  the 
flowers  are  numerous  and  present  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  a mass  of  bloom;  valuable  va- 
riety. 

CHESTNUT.  Castanea 

American  Sweet  Chestnut  (C.  Americana) — The 
well-known  variety.  A stately  tree  with 
spreading  head;  when  in  full  bloom,  one  of 
the  handsomest  trees;  produces  a quantity 
of  edible  nuts. 

CHESTNUT,  HORSE.  Aesculus 

Common  or  White  Flowering  (A.  Hippocasta- 

num) — A handsome  tree  of  regular  form  with 
showy  foliage  and  covered  in  the  spring  with 
panicles  of  white  flowers  marked  with  red. 
As  a lawn  or  street  tree  it  has  no  superior. 

Double  Flowering  Horse  Chestnut  (A.  H.  var. 

alba  flore  pleno) — A superb  tree  with  double 
white  flowers  in  large  panicles  and  of  fine 
pyramidal  habit;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
ornamental  trees. 
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Ohio  Buckeye  (A.  Glabra) — A native  of  the 
Western  States  forming  a large  sized  tree; 
leaves  are  smooth  and  the  flowers  yellow; 
blooms  before  other  varieties. 

Red  Flowering  Horse  Chestnut  (A.  H.  var. 
rubicunda) — One  of  the  finest  trees  in  culti- 
vation; flowers  a showy  red;  blooms  a little 
later  than  the  white;  when  the  two  varieties 
are  planted  together  they  make  a very  effec- 
tive contrast. 

CRAB.  Pyrus 

Bechtel’s  Double  Flowering  Crab  (P.  Augusti- 
folia) — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
flowering  crabs;  tree  of  medium  size,  covered 
in  early  spring  with  large,  beautiful  fragrant 
flowers  of  a delicate  pink  color;  very  popular 
for  lawns,  as  it  blooms  when  quite  young. 

DOGWOOD.  Comus 

White  Flowering  Dogwood  (C.  Florida)  — 
Grows  from  20  to  25  feet  high;  spreading,  ir- 
regular form;  flowers  produced  in  spring  be- 
fore the  leaves  appear,  about  3*4  inches  in 
diameter,  white  and  showy,  very  durable, 
lasting  two  weeks;  foliage  is  a grayish-green, 
glossy  and  handsome,  turning  to  a deep  red 
in  the  fall;  a valuable  tree  for  ornamental 
planting. 

ELM.  Ulmus 

American  White  Elm  (U.  Americana)— A mag- 
nificent tree  growing  80  to  100  feet  high,  with 
drooping,  spreading  branches;  one  of  the 
grandest  of  our  native  trees;  makes  a beauti- 
ful lawn  or  street. 

Huntingdon  Elm  (U.  Huntingdoni) — A very 
handsome  tree  of  erect  habit,  rapid,  vigorous 
growth;  bark  clean  and  smooth.  One  of  the 
finest  of  this  family. 


HORSE  CHESTNUT 


Red  or  Slippery  Elm  (U.  Fulva) — Not  so  large 
as  the  American;  foliage  larger  and  head 
more  open;  inner  surface  of  bark  used  ex- 
tensively for  medicinal  purposes. 


HACKBERRY.  Celtis 

American  Nettle  Tree  (C.  Occidentalis) — A rare  na- 
tive tree  with  numerous  slender  branches  which 
spread  horizontally,  and  thick  rough  bark;  apple- 
like foliage,  but  more  pointed  and  a bright  shiny 
green;  a very  desirable  tree  for  street  planting. 

KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TREE.  Gymnocladus 

A very  ornamental,  hardy  tree  of  upright,  rapid 
growth  with  rough  bark  and  coarse  branches;  fol- 
iage of  a bluish-green  color;  flowers  white  followed 
by  long  pods.  The  name  coffee  tree  comes  from 
the  fact  of  the  seeds  in  the  pods  having  been  used 
by  early  settlers  as  a substitute  for  coffee. 

KOELREUTERIA 

Varnish  Tree  (K.  Paniculata) — A small,  hardy  round- 
headed  tree  with  fine  lobed  leaves  and  large  pani- 
cles of  showy-yellow  flowers  the  latter  end  of 
July;  leaves  change  in  the  fall  to  a fine  yellow; 
grows  to  25  to  30  feet  high. 

LARCH.  Larix 

American  Larch  (L.  Americana) — A tall  tree,  form- 
ing a pyramidal  head;  bark  reddish-brown,  branches 
slender;  leaves  long  and  slender,  of  a light  blue 
color;  canes  small  and  oval;  makes  a very  beautiful 
lawn  tree  and  is  also  serviceable  as  a wind  break. 

European  Larch  (L.  Europea) — A native  of  the  Alps 
of  the  South  of  Europe;  an  elegant  growing,  pyra- 
midal tree;  valuable  for  timber. 


AMERICAN  ELM 
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DOGWOOD  BLOSSOMS. 


LINDEN.  Tilia 

American  Linden  or  Basswood  (T.  Americana) 
— Grows  about  60  feet  high,  rapid  growing, 
large  size,  forming  a broad  round-topped 
head;  leaves  broadly  oval,  dark  green  above, 
light  green  underneath;  flowers  are  creamy- 
white,  fragrant;  a splendid  street  or  lawn 
tree. 

European  Linden  (T.  Europea) — A very  fine 
pyramidal  tree  of  large  size  with  large  leaves 
and  fragrant  flowers;  the  leaves  change  in 
the  fall  to  beautiful  tones  of  yellow  and 
brown. 

European  Broad  Leaved  Linden  (T.  var.  plati- 
phylla) — A tree  about  the  same  size  as  above, 
but  distinguished  by  its  larger  and  rougher 
leaves  and  more  regular  growth. 


ing  native  tree  with  powerful  spines  and  deli- 
cate foliage;  the  greenish  flowers  appearing 
in  early  summer  are  followed  by  flat  pods  8 
to  10  inches  long;  used  extensively  for 
hedges. 

LOCUST  or  ACACIA.  Robinia 

Black  or  Yellow  Locust  (R.  Pseud-acacia) — A 
native  tree  of  large  size,  rapid  growth  and 
valuable  for  timber  as  well  as  ornamental; 
flowers  are  white  or  yellowish,  very  fragrant 
and  appear  in  June. 


SYCAMORE  OR  ORIENTAL  PLANE 

Silver  Leaved  Linden  (T.  Argentea) — Showy, 
heart-shaped  foliage,  light  green  above  and 
silvery  underneath;  grows  about  40  feet  high; 
its  handsome  form  and  foliage  make  it  one 
of  the  best  of  our  ornamental  trees. 

LOCUST.  Gleditschia 
Honey  Locust  (G.  Tricanthos) — A rapid-grow- 


MAGNOLIA 

Cucumber  Tree  (M.  Acuminata) — A majestic 
pyramidal  tree  growing  to  a height  of  90  feet 
with  large  bluish-green  leaves  6 to  8 inches 
long;  flowers  yellowish-white;  fruit  when 
green  resembles  a cucumber. 


MAGNOLIA  SOULONGEANA 
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Box  Elder  or  Ash  Leaved  Maple  (A.  Negundo) — 

Large  spreading  tree  of  rapid  growth,  70  feet  high; 
foliage  smaller  than  in  other  maples;  very  fre- 
quently planted  for  wind-breaks  and  timber;  very 
hardy. 

Norway  Maple  (A.  Platanoides) — A large  handsome 
tree,  with  broad,  deep  green  foliage;  has  a very 
compact  growth;  attains  a height  of  100  feet;  a 
valuable  tree  for  parks,  lawns  or  streets. 

Schwedlers  Maple  (A.  Platanoides  Schwedlerii) — A 
beautiful  variety  with  very 
large  bronze-red  leaves  and 
young  shoots  of  the  same 
color;  a vigorous  grower  and 
a most  effective  ornamental 
tree;  grows  about  50  feet 
high. 

Silver  Leaved  or  Soft  Maple  SILVER  LEAF  MAPLE 

(A.  Dasycarpum) — A rapid 

growing  tree  of  large  size,  irregular  rounded  form;  foliage  bright 
green  above  and  silver  beneath;  a favorite  street  and  park  tree;  at- 
tains about  the  same  height  or  taller  than  the  Norway. 

Sugar  or  Hard  Maple  (A.  Saccharum) — A well-known  native  tree, 
valuable  both  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  wood;  very  desirable 
as  an  ornamental  shade  tree. 

Sycamore  Maple  (A.  Pseudo  Platanus) — A native  of  Europe;  leaves 
large,  deep  green  and  smooth;  bark  smooth  and  ash  gray  color; 
rapid  upright  growth;  a beautiful  tree  for  street  planting. 

Wier’s  Cut  Leaved  Maple  (A.  Wierii  Laciniatum) — A variety  of  the 
Silver-leaved  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  with  cut  or  dissected 
foliage;  rapid  growth,  shoots  slender  and  drooping;  ranks  among 
the  best  as  an  attractive  lawn  or  street  tree. 


Mountain  Ash.  Sorbus 


European  Mountain  Ash  (S.  Aucuparia) — A fine  tree  with  dense  and 
regular  head;  covered  from  mid-summer  to  winter  with  great 
clusters  of  bright  scarlet  berries. 

Oak  Leaved  Mountain  Ash  (S.  Quercifolia) — A hardy  tree  of  fine 
pyramidal  habit;  foliage  deeply  lobed,  bright  green  above  and 
downy  underneath;  one  of  the  finest  lawn  trees. 


MULBERRY.  Morus] 


Russian  Mulberry  (M.  Alba  Tartarica) — See 
Mulberries,  page  22. 

White  Mulberry  (M.  Alba) — See  Mulberries, 
page  22. 

OLIVE.  Eleagnus 


Soulang’s  Magnolia  (M.  Soulangeana) — A large 
shrub  or  small  tree;  leaves  dark  green,  expanding 
after  the  flowers  have  fallen;  flowers  large  cup- 
shaped, white  flushed  with  rosy  pink  and  quite  fra- 
grant. 

MAPLE.  Acer 


LOMBARDY  POPLAR 


Russian  Olive  (E.  Augustifolia) — A very  large 
shrub  or  small  tree;  leaves  narrow  and  silvery- 
white;  flowers  yellow  and  fragrant;  very 
hardy. 

OAK.  Quercus 

Pin  Oak  (Q.  Palustris) — A magnificent  tree  for 
lawn  and  street  planting,  with  deep  green  foli- 
age which  changes  to  a rich  scarlet  and  yellow 
in  the  fall;  a most  shapely  and  graceful  tree. 

Red  Oak  (Q.  Rubra) — Makes  a tree  of  great 
height,  80  to  100  feet;  a native  of  large  size 
and  rapid  growth;  leaves  dark  dull  green,  turn- 
ing to  orange  and  brown  in  autumn;  acorns 
very  large;  a beautiful  specimen  tree  for  park 
and  street  planting. 

Scarlet  Oak  (Q.  Coccinea) — A rapid  growing 
pyramidal  tree,  especially  beautiful  in  the  fall, 
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when  the  foliage  changes  from  green  to  a bright 
scarlet;  very  symmetrical  in  outline. 

PERSIMMON.  Diospyros 

American  Persimmon  (D.  Virginiana) — A native  va- 
riety with  round  top  head  and  spreading,  often  pen- 
dulous branches;  foliage  dark  green  and  very  dense, 
fruit  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale  orange-yellow, 
with  a whitish  bloom;  delicate  flower;  very  astrin- 
gent, until  full  ripe  or  after  early  frosts;  makes  a 
beautiful  lawn  tree. 

PLUM.  Prunus 

Purple  Leaved  Plum  (P.  Pissardi) — Tree  of  medium 
size,  wood  and  leaves  dark  purple;  fruit  is  also 
purple  until  ripened;  a native  of  Persia;  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  ornamental  trees. 

POPLAR.  Populus 

Balm  of  Gilead  (P.  Balsamifera  Candicaris) — A strong 
growing  spreading  native  tree;  esteemed  for  its 
vigor  and  hardiness;  leaves  broad  and  heart-shaped, 
green  above  and  rusty  white  beneath;  makes  a good 
street  tree  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  poplars  for 


shade. 

Bolles  Silver  Poplar  (P.  Alba  Bolleana) — A 
very  compact,  upright  grower,  with  glossy 
leaves  green  above  and  silver  underneath; 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  poplars. 

Carolina  Poplar  (P.  Monolifera) — Pyramidal 
in  form  and  vigorous  in  growth;  leaves  large, 
glossy,  pale  to  deep  green;  valuable  for  street 
planting  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth. 

Lombardy  Poplar  (P.  Fastigiata) — Attains  a 


PIN  OAK 


height  of  100  to  150  feet;  well-known  for  its 
erect,  rapid  growth  and  tall,  spiry  form;  an 
indispensable  tree  for  landscape  gardening 
to  break  the  monotony  of  most  other  trees. 

Silver  Leaved  Poplar  (P.  Alba  var.  Nivea) — A 
tree  of  wonderfully  rapid  growth  and  wide, 
spreading  habit;  leaves  large,  glossy  green 
above  and  white  underneath;  prefers  a moist 
soil,  but  grows  anywhere. 

RED  BUD.  Cercis 

Judas  Tree  or  Red  Bud  (C.  Canadensis) — A 
medium  size  tree  with  large  irregular  head 
and  perfect  heart-shaped  leaves;  derives  its 
name  Red  Bud  from  the  profusion  of  delicate 
reddish-pink  blossoms  with  which  it  is  cov- 
ered in  early  spring  before  the  foliage  ap- 
pears; one  of  the  finest  ornamental  trees. 

SALISBURIA 

Maiden  Hair  or  Gingko  (S.  Adiantifolia) — Very 
effective  for  lawns,  foliage  fern-like,  yellow- 
ish-green marked  with  delicate,  hair-like  lines. 
The  fruits  which  mature  in  the  fall  have  a 
sweetish,  risinous  taste. 

SYCAMORE 

American  Sycamore  or  Plane  Tree  (P.  Occi- 
dentalis) — A well-known  tree,  very  common 
throughout  the  United  States;  leaves  heart- 
shaped  at  base,  the  short  lobes  sharp  pointed; 
branches  are  wide  spreading. 

Oriental  Plane  or  European  Sycamore  (P.  Ori- 
entalis) — A rapid  growing,  erect  tree  with 
bright  green  foliage;  much  more  esteemed 
than  the  American  variety  as  a shade  tree; 
very  desirable  for  parks,  streets  and  lawns. 

THORN.  Crataegus 

Double  White  Thorn  (Oxyacantha,  var.  alba 
flore  pleno)- — A small  tree,  with  spreading, 
spiny  branches;  very  hardy  and  will  thrive 
in  any  dry  soil;  has  small  double,  white 
flowers,  a very  highly  ornamental  tree. 

Double  Pink  Thorn  (C.  Oxyacantha;  var. 
rosea  flore  pleno) — Same  as  above,  but  with 
flowers  of  a beautiful  pink  color. 


WIER’S  CUT  LEAVED  MAPLE 
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English  Hawthorn  (C.  Oxyacantha) — The 
well-known  English  variety  extensively  used 
for  hedges;  flowers  single  white. 

Paul’s  Double  Scarlet  (C.  Oxyacantha  var.  coc- 
cinea  flore  pleno) — Flowers  a bright  carmine 
red;  superior  to  any  of  its  color. 

TULIP  TREE.  Liriodendron 

Tulip  Tree  (L.  Tulipfera) — A magnificent  rapid 
growing  tree  of  pyramidal  form  attaining  a 
height  of  150  feet,  with  light  green,  glossy 
fiddle-shaped  leaves  and  greenish-yellow  tulip 
shaped  flowers;  also  known  as  white  wood. 

WALNUT. 

Black — (See  page  22.) 

WILLOW  Salix 

Russian  Golden  (S.  Vitellina  aurea) — At  the 
present  time  one  of  the  most  planted  of  all 
the  willows  and  a very  important  tree,  both 
from  an  economical  and  ornamental  stand- 
point. It  makes  a round  topped  tree  of  sym- 
metrical form.  One  of  its  strongest  orna- 
mental features  is  the  bright,  clear,  golden- 
yellow  bark  which  offers  a pleasing  contrast 
wherever  it  is  used.  The  variety  which  is 
now  generally  grown  under  this  name  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  to  which  it  was 
formerly  given. 

Weeping  Trees 

BIRCH.  Betula  weeping  mulberry 


ure. 


MOUNTAIN  ASH. 


Cut  Leaved  Weeping  Birch  (B.  Alba,  var.  pen- 
dula  laciniata) — Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  weeping  or  pendulous 
trees;  tall  and  slender,  graceful  drooping 
branches,  silvery-white  bark,  delicately  cut 
foliage;  makes  an  attractive  specimen; 
growth  vigorous. 


MULBERRY.  Morus 

Iowa  Weeping  Mulberry — Originated  in  Iowa 
County,  Iowa;  similar  to  the  Teas  in  habit 
of  growth,  but  hardier  and  a more  vigorous 
grower;  a valuable  ornamental  weeping  tree. 

ELM.  Ulmus 

Camperdown  Weeping  Elm  (U.  Scabra  var. 
pendula) — This  forms  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  drooping  trees;  forms  a 

large,  umbrella- 
like head,  spread- 
ing many  feet  in 
every  direction; 
veryrapid  grower, 
making  a growth 
of  several  feet  in 
a season;  leaves 
are  large,  dark 
green  and  glossy 
and  cover  the 
tree  with  a dense 
mass  of  verd- 


Pyrus 

Weeping  Mountain 
Ash  (P.  Sorbus 
Aucuparia,  var. 
pendula)  — A 
beautiful  tree  of 
rapid  growth  and 
decidedly  pendul- 
ous and  trailing 
habit.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  of 
lawn  trees. 


CAMPERDOWN  WEEPING  ELM 
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BIOTA  AUREA  NANA 

Tea’s  Weeping  Mulberry 

(M.  Alba  var.  tartarica 
pendula) — One  of  the 

most  graceful  and  hardy 
weeping  trees;  forms  a 
perfect  umbrella  - shaped 
head  with  long,  slender, 
willowy  branches  droop- 
ing to  the  ground;  admir- 
ably adapted  to  ornament- 
ing lawns  or  cemetery; 
the  foliage  is  beautiful  and 
the  tree  is  wonderfully 
vigorous  and  healthy; 
will  withstand  the  cold  of 
the  North  and  the  heat  of 
the  South;  in  every  way  a 
most  desirable  tree. 

WILLOW.  Salix 

American  Weeping  Willow 

(S.  Purpurea,  var.  pendu- 
la)—A dwarf,  slender  va- 
riety; grafted  5 to  6 feet 
high,  it  makes  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  small 
weeping  trees;  more  hardy  than  the  Baby- 
lonian. 

Babylonian  Weeping  Willow  (S.  Babylonica)— 
The  well-known,  common  weeping  willow; 
makes  a large  tree  covered  with  drooping 
branches. 

Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  (S.  Caprea,  var. 
pendula)— A distinct  variety  having  reddish 
shoots  and  large  glossy  foliage;  grafted 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground  it  makes: a 
very  desirable  small  lawn  tree,  with  the 
branches  drooping  gracefully  to  the  ground; 
well  suited  to  planting  in  cemetery  lots  or 
small  enclosures;  hardy  and  of  vigorous 
growth. 


Evergreens 

ARBORVITAE.  Thuya 

American  Arbor  Vitae  (T.  Occidentalis) — A 
beautiful  native  tree  commonly  known  as 
the  white  cedar;  valuable  for  screens  and 
hedges. 

Globe  (T.  globosa) — Very  compact  form  and 
dense  foliage. 

Golden  Arbor  Vitae  (T.  Occidentalis,  var. 
Aurea) — Broad,  bushy  grower  with  deep 
golden  foliage;  very  ornamental. 

Berkman’s  Golden  Arborvitae  (T.  Biota  Aurea 
Nana) — A very  dwarf,  compact  shrub  with 
golden  yellow  foliage,  very  popular  and  one 
of  the  best  evergreens. 

Parson’s  Arbor  Vitae  (T.  Occidentalis,  var. 
compacta) — Of  dwarf,  compact  habit  and 
deep  green  foliage. 

Pyramidal  Arbor  Vitae  (T.  Occidentalis,  var. 

pyramidalis)  — A densely 
branched  variety  forming 
a perfect  column;  holds 
its  shape  without  trim- 
ming or  pruning;  hardy 
and  will  succeed  anywhere 
the  American  Arbor  Vitae 
does;  a very  ornamental 
type  for  many  kinds  of 
planting. 

Siberian  Arbor  Vitae  (T. 

Occidentalis,  var.  Siber- 
erica)  — Exceedingly 
hardy  and  keeps  its  color 
well  into  winter;  compact 
and  pyramidal;  of  great 
value  for  lawns,  screens 
and  hedges. 

FIR.  Abies 

Balsam  Fir  (A.  Balsamea) 
— A very  erect,  regular 
1 pyramidal  tree  with  dull, 
dark  green  foliage;  rapid 
growth  and  very  hardy. 


AMERICAN  ARBORVITAE 


GLOBE  SHAPED  ARBORVITAE 
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Concolor  Fir  (A.  Con- 
color)  — A very 
beautiful  species 
with  yellow  bark  on 
the  young  branches; 
leaves  green,  ar- 
ranged i n double 
rows;  equal  in  color 
and  beauty  to  the 
Colorado  Blue 
Spruce. 

JUNIPER.  Juniperus 

Irish  Juniper  (J.  Com- 
munis, var.  Hiber- 
nica)  — A distinct 
and  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  erect,  dense 
conical  outline,  re- 
sembling a pillar  of 
green. 

Red  Cedar  (J.  Vir- 
ginia) — A well- 
known  native  tree; 
varies  much  in  habit 


NORWAY  SPRUCE 

and  color  of  foliage;  very 
attractive  in  winter  when 
the  golden  bronze  of  the 
young  growth  contrasts 
with  the  dark  green  of  the 
older. 

Savin  Juniper  (J.  Sabina) — 
A dwarf,  spreading  shrub 
with  trailing  branches; 
thrives  in  poor  soils  and 
is  valuable  for  rock  work. 

Sweedish  Juniper  (J.  Com- 
munis, var.  sueciea) — A 
small  sized  handsome 
pyramidal  tree  with  yel- 
lowish - green  foliage; 
quite  hardy. 

PINE.  Pinus 


HEMLOCK  SPRUCE 

White  Pine  (P.  Strobus) — 
The  most  ornamental  of 
all  our  native  pines,  foli- 
age light,  delicate  silvery 
green;  will  grow  in  the 
poorest  of  sand}'-  soils;  a 
long-lived  tree  and  rapid 
grower. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 


Austrian  or  Black  Pine  (P. 

Austriaca) — A native  of  Syria;  tree  robust,  hardy  and 
spreading;  leaves  long,  stiff  and  dark  green;  rapid 
growth;  very  valuable  for  this  country. 

Bull  Pine  (P.  Ponderosa,  var.  Scopulorium) — Forms  a 
stout,  spreading  tree;  a rapid  grower;  branches  heavy 
and  rough  coated  with  bark;  foliage  dark  green,  the 
needles  growing  out  at  right  angles  to  the  wing;  very 
hardy. 

Jack  Pine  (P.  Divaricata) — The  most  northern  of  all  Ameri- 
can pines;  valued  for  its  extreme  hardiness  and  vigor; 
withstands  long  drouths  and  hot  dry  winds;  of  rather 
irregular  and  shrubby  growth;  foliage  bright  green, 
needles  short  and  stiff. 

Red  Cedar — See  Juniper. 

Scotch  Pine  (P.  Sylvestrus) — A native  of  Europe;  a fine, 
robust,  rapid-growing  tree  with  stout,  erect  shoots  and 
silvery-green  foliage;  very  hardy. 


IRISH  JUNIPER 
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SPRUCE.  Picea 

Black  Hills  Spruce  (P.  Nigra) — 
A beautiful  tree  with  drooping 
branches  and  fine  yew-like  fol- 
iage; perfectly  hardy. 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  (P.  Pun- 

gens) — One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  hardy  of  all  the 
spruces;  in  form  and  habit 
similar  to  the  White  Spruce; 
foliage  a rich  light  bluish- 

flowering  almond.  green. 

Douglas’  Spruce  (A.  Douglasii) 
A native  of  Colorado;  large,  conical  form;  branches 
spreading,  horizontal;  leaves  light  green  above,  silvery 
white  below. 

Engelmann’s  Spruce  (P.  Engelmanni) — Resembles  the 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  in  general  effect;  foliage  coloring 
from  bluish-green  to  steel  blue;  needles  are  not  as  long 
and  are  more  soft  and  flexible. 

Hemlock  Spruce  (P.  Canadensis) — A graceful  and  beauti- 
ful native  tree,  with  drooping  branches  and  delicate  dark 
foliage,  distinct  from  all  other  trees;  a handsome  lawn 
tree  and  makes  a very  ornamental  hedge. 

Koster’s  Blue  Spruce  (P.  Pungeris,  var.  Kosteriana) — A 
type  of  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce;  it  is  the  highest  col- 
ored and  most  striking  of  all  the  Evergreens  for  lawn 
planting;  the  foliage  is  a rich  and  beautiful  silvery-blue; 
very  hardy. 

White  Spruce  (P.  Alba) — A native  tree  of  medium  size 
and  pyramidal  form;  bark  light  colored  and  foliage  sil- 
very-gray ; very  hardy. 


Ornamental  Shrubs 


ACACIA.  Robinia  Flowering  Locust. 

Rose  Acacia  (R.  Hispida) — A native  species  of 
spreading  irregular  habit;  long  clusters  of 
pea-shaped,  rose-colored  flowers  in  June  and 
at  intervals  through  the  season;  foliage  a 
light  green. 

Rose  Acacia  (R.  Neo-Mexicana) — Grows  five 
to  six  feet  high;  branches  covered  with  stiff 
prickles;  flowers  rose-color  in  drooping  ra- 
cemes. 

ALTHEA.  Hibiscus  Syriacus 

Rose  of  Sharon — One  of  the  most  showy  and 
beautiful  of  shrubs;  flowers  large,  double  and 
many  brilliant  colors;  blooms  freely  in 


August  and  September,  when  few  other  trees 
and  shrubs  are  in  blossom. 

Ardens — Violet  color;  petals  quilled;  very 
large  and  double. 

Boule  de  Feu — Violet  red  color;  very  double; 
blooms  late. 

Coelestis — Single;  flowers  blue. 

Duchess  de  Brabant — Reddish-lilac  color,  very 
large  and  double. 

Elegantissima — Double  white. 

Rubra  Flore  Pleno — Double  red. 

Jean  de  Arc — One  of  the  best;  pure  white  and 
double. 

Lady  Stanley — Very  double;  white  with  beau- 
tiful blush. 
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Pulcherima  — Large, 
double,  rosy-white. 

Totus  Albus  — Single, 
pure  white,  very  fine. 

Variegated  Leaved — 

Foliage  finely  marked 
with  light  yellow; 
flowers  purple  and 
double. 

ALMOND 
Amygdalus 

Pink  Double  Flowered 
Almond  (A.  Flore 
pleno  Rosea) — A vig- 
orous, beautiful  tree, 
covered  in  May  with 
rose-colored  b 1 o s - 
soms  like  small  roses; 
hardy. 

White  Double  Flowered 
Almond  (A.  Flore 
pleno  Alba)  — Same 
as  above  except  blos- 
soms are  pure  and 
white. 

AZALEA 

A.  Mollis  — A hardy 
species  from  Japan, 
and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  flowering 
shrubs;  flowers  large 
and  showy  yellow 
and  different  shades 
of  red. 

Ghent  Azalea  (A.  Pon- 
tica) — Grows  three  to 
four  feet  high,  with 
small  hairy  leaves 
and  yellow,  red  and  orange  flowers. 

BARBERRY.  Berberis 

Canadian  Barberry  (B.  Canadensis) — A native 
variety  of  shrub  or  small  tree  with  handsome 
foliage,  and  yellow  flowers  in  May,  succeeded 
by  bright  colored  fruit;  very  ornamental  in 
the  fall  and  winter. 

European  Barberry  (B.  Vulgaris) — A hand- 


some shrub  with  yellow  flowers  in  May  or 
June;  followed  with  orange-scarlet  fruit. 

Japanese  Barberry  (B.  Thunbergii) — From 
Japan;  of  dwarf  habit,  small  foliage,  chang- 
ing to  a beautiful  coppery  red  in  the  fall;  is 
very  ornamental  when  used  as  a hedge. 

Purple  Leaved  Barberry  (B.  Vulgaris,  var. 
purpurea) — Grows  three  to  five  feet  high; 
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AZALEA  MOLLIS 


foliage  and  fruit  violet  purple;  very  effective 
in  groups  or  masses;  yellow  blossoms. 

BUCKTHORN.  Rhamnus 

R.  Cartharticus — A very  fine  vigorous  hardy 
shrub  of  European  origin  with  dark  green 
foliage,  white  flowers,  and  small  black  fruit; 
a popular  hedge  plant. 

CALYCANTHUS.  Sweet  Scented  Shrub 

C.  Floridus — A native  species  with  double  pur- 
ple flowers,  very  fragrant  and  the  wood  is 
also  fragrant;  foliage  rich  dark  green;  blooms 
in  June  and  at  intervals  afterward. 

CARAGANA.  Siberian  Pea 

Siberian  Pea  Tree  (C.  Arborescens) — A shrub 
or  low  tree  with  pea-shaped  yellow  flowers; 
hardy  and  useful  for  massing. 

CEPHALANTHUS 

Button  Bush  (C.  Occidentalis) — A tall-growing 
native  shrub  with  globe-shaped  heads  of 
white  flowers  in  July. 

COLUTEA 

Bladder  Senna  (C.  Arborescens) — A large 
shrub  with  small,  delicate  foliage,  and  yellow 
pea  blossom  shaped  flowers  in  June,  followed 
by  reddish  pods. 

CURRANT.  Ribes 

Crimson  Flowered  Currant  (R.  Sanguineum) — 
A native  variety  with  deep  red  flowers, 
blooms  early  in  the  spring. 

Crandall’s — A seedling  from  the  West;  blooms 
profusely;  bright  yellow  flowers;  fruit  of  a 
red  black  color. 


Gordon’s  Flowering  Currant  (R.  Gordonian- 
ium) — Very  hardy  and  profuse  blooming; 
flowers  are  beautiful  crimson  and  yellow  in 
pendent  bunches;  blooms  in  May. 

Yellow  Flowered  Currant  (R.  Aureum) — A 
native  species  with  beautiful  shining  foliage 
and  yellow  flowers. 

DESMODIUM 

Sweet  Pea  Shrub  (D.  Penduleflorum) — A low 
growing  shrub  having  rose-purple  pea-shaped 
blossoms  in  great  profusion;  blooms  in 
September  and  continues  until  late  October; 
tops  die  down  after  frost,  but  come  up  again 
in  the  spring;  a valuable  shrub  for  massing 
or  borders. 

DEUTZIA 

Golden  Leaved  Deutzia  (D.  Gracilis,  var.  aurea) 
— Foliage  a beautiful  yellow;  flowers  white 
and  more  showy  than  the  slender  branches. 

Double  Flowered  Deutzia  (D.  Crenata  fiore 
pleno) — A very  hardy  shrub  with  luxuriant 
foliage  and  a profusion  of  double  white  flow- 
ers tinged  with  rose,  produced  in  late  June 
on  long  racemes;  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  cultivation. 

Lemoine  (D.  Lemoinei) — Flowers  pure  white; 
shrub  dwarf  and  free  flowering;  excellent  for 
forcing. 

Pride  of  Rochester — Produces  large  double 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  rose;  vigorous 
grower,  profuse  bloomer  and  one  of  the  earl- 
iest to  bloom. 

Slender  Branched  Deutzia  (D.  Gracilis) — Of 
dwarf  habit;  flowers  pure  white;  one  of  the 
first  to  bloom;  fine  for  pot  culture  and  winter 
blooming. 

DOGWOOD.  Cornus 

European  Red  Dogwood  (C.  Sanguinea) — A 
valuable  shrub  for  grouping  and  massing; 
very  ornamental  in  winter  when  the  bark  is 
blood  red;  foliage  variegated  in  summer. 

Red  Osier  Dogwood  (S.  Stolonifera) — Produces 
white  flowers  in  early  June;  in  winter  young 
shoots  are  a blood  red  color. 
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Siberian  Dogwood — Free  growing,  6 to  10  feet 
tall,  and  very  hardy;  forms  a small,  handsome 
tree  in  some  situations;  its  clusters  of  small, 
white  flowers  in  early  summer  are  very 
dainty,  and  its  bark  is  a showy,  dark  red  in 
winter.  All  the  Siberian  Dogwoods  bear  in 
early  fall  a profusion  of  whitish  blue  berries, 
making  them  distinctly  ornamental  after  the 
flowers  have  gone. 

Variegated  Leaved  Dogwood  (C.  Elegantis- 
sima  Variegata) — Foliage  a pale  yellow, 
turning  to  a rose  color  in  the  fall;  branches 
blood  red. 

ELEAGNUS 

Russian  Olive  (E.  Augustifolia) — See  page  22. 

Japanese  Silver  Thorn  (E.  Longipes) — A shrub 
about  six  feet  high;  flowers  yellowish-white 
and  fragrant;  fruit  very  ornamental  with  an 
agreeable  slightly  acid  flavor;  one  of  the  most 
desirable  for  lawns. 

ELDER.  Sambucus 

Common  Elder  (S.  Canadensis) — A large 
showy  shrub,  very  ornamental  in  foliage, 
fruit  and  flowers  and  blossoming  in  June; 
flowers  white,  borne  in  large  panicles;  fruit 
reddish-purple  berries  in  the  fall. 

Cut  Leaved  Elder  (S.  Nigra  var.  Lociniata) — 
One  of  the  best  cut  leaved  shrubs;  a val- 
uable variety  with  elegantly  divided  leaves. 

Golden  Elder  (S.  Nigra,  var.  aurea) — A hand- 
some variety  with  golden-yellow  foliage. 

Variegated  Leaved  Elder  (S.  Nigra,  var.  varie- 
gata)— The  foliage  is  mottled  with  yellow 
and  white;  one  of  the  best  of  the  variegated 
leaved. 

EXOCHORDA.  Pearl  Bush 

Pearl  Bush  (E.  Grandiflora) — A fine  shrub,  pro- 
ducing large  white  flowers  in  May;  one  of 
the  finest  in  its  season. 


FORSYTH  IA.  Golden  Bell 

Fortune’s  Forsythia  (F.  Fortuneii) — A beauti- 
ful shrub  of  medium  size;  flowers  are  a bright 
yellow  and  appear  before  the  leaves;  foliage 
deep  green;  the  best  of  the  early  flowering 
shrubs. 

F.  Intermedia — Flowers  bright  golden  yellow; 
foliage  glossy  green;  resembles  the  Viri- 
dissima,  but  hardier;  a valuable  variety. 

F.  Viridissima — A fine  hardy  variety;  leaves 
and  bark  deep  green;  flowers  deep  yellow, 
early  bloomer. 

Weeping  Forsythia  (F.  Suspensa) — Resembles 
the  Fortune  in  its  flowers,  but  the  growth 
is  somewhat  drooping. 

FRINGE  TREES 

See  Purple  and  White  Fringe — Pages  43,  45. 

HALESIA.  Silver  Bell 

Silver  Bell  Tree  (H.  Tetraptera) — A beautiful 
large  shrub  forming  a low,  wide  head,  pro- 
fusely covered  with  a mass  of  small  snowy 
white  flowers;  blooms  about  the  middle  of 
May;  foliage  dark  green;  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  any  lawn. 

HONEYSUCKLE  BUSH.  Lonicera 

Fragrant  Bush  Honeysuckle  (L.  Fragrantis- 
sima) — A spreading  shrub  with  deep  green 
foliage  and  fragrant  small  flowers  which 
appear  before  the  leaves;  bushes  are  erect  in 
growth. 

Pink  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  (L.  Tartarica 
rosea) — Pink  flowers  that  make  a lovely  con- 
trast with  the  foliage;  planted  with  the  Grand- 
iflora, the  two  make  a beautiful  display. 

Pink  Flowered  Honeysuckle  (L.  T.  var.  grandi- 
flora)— Produces  large,  bright  red  flowers 
striped  with  white,  blooms  in  June. 

Red  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  (L.  T.  var.  rubra) — 
Blooms  early  in  the  spring;  flowers  a beau- 
tiful bright  red. 
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JAPAN  QUINCE.  Cydonia 
Scarlet  Japan  Quince  (C.  Japonica) — 
One  of  the  best  flowering  shrubs; 
flowers  a bright  scarlet  crimson, 
borne  in  great  profusion  in  early 
spring;  foliage  retains  its  color  of 
bright  glossy  green  the  entire  summer;  hardy;  make  good  hedge  plants. 

KERRIA.  Corchorus 

Globe  Flower  (C.  Japonica) — A slender  green  branched  shrub,  5 to  6 feet 
high,  with  globe-shaped  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  October;  very  orna- 
mental. 


White  Tartarian  Honeysuckle  (L.  T. 

var.  Alba) — Produces  creamy  white, 
fragrant  flowers  in  May  and  June; 
forms  a high  bush. 

HYDRANGEA 

Hardy  Hydrangea  (H.  Paniculata 
grandiflora) — A beautiful,  tall  shrub 
with  leaves  of  bright,  shiny  green; 
flowers  borne  in  huge  panicles  from 
8 to  12  inches  long,  light  pink,  chang- 
ing to  brown  later  in  the  fall;  blooms 
in  August  and  September;  can  be 
grown  in  tree  form  successfully  and 
makes  a very  desirable  lawn  orna- 
ment. 

Japanese  or  Garden  Hydrangea  (H. 

Hortensis,  var.  Thos.  Hogg) — One  of 
the  hardiest;  well  adapted  to  pot 
culture  and  outdoor  cultivation;  flow- 
ers pure  white;  a profuse  bloomer. 

White  Flowered  Hydrangea  (H.  Ar- 
borscens  Alba  Grandiflora) — Resem- 
bles the  Paniculata  in  general  form 
and  shape  of  flowers;  borne  in  pani- 
cles of  pyramidal  shape  from  5 to  8 
inches  in  diameter  and  8 to  10  inches 
long;  changing  to  a greenish-white; 
one  of  the  best. 
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LILAC.  Syringa 

The  lilacs  are  well-known,  beautiful  shrubs, 
indispensable  in  every  collection. 

Chinese  Tree  Lilac  (Pekinensis)  — Foliage 
smooth,  shining  green;  spikes  of  creamy 
white  flowers;  blooms  late;  makes  a large 
shrub. 

Chinese  Weeping  Lilac  (Pekinensis  Pendula) — 
Same  as  the  above  of  graceful,  drooping 
habit. 


Red  Lilac  (S.  Vulgaris  rubra) — Flowers  a red- 
dish-violet color. 

White  Lilac  (S.  Vulgaris  alba) — Too  well- 
known  to  need  description;  flowers  white  and 
fragrant. 

SINGLE  LILACS 

Charles  X — A strong  rapid  growing  variety, 
large  shining  leaves;  flowers  reddish  purple. 

Marie  LeGraye — Large  panicles  of  white  flow- 
ers; the  finest  white  lilac. 


Hungarian  Lilac  (S.  Josikea) — A fine  distinct  Rubra  de  Marlay — Flowers  very  dark  lilac, 
species  of  tree-like  growth,  dark  shining  Souvenir  de  Ludwig  Spaeth — Flowers  a dark 

leaves  and  purple  flowers  in  June.  A very  de-  purple  borne  in  large  panicles;  the  best  of 
sirable  variety.  the  dark  varieties. 


Japan  Tree  Lilac  (S.  Japonica) — A species  from 
Japan,  becoming  a good  sized  tree;  foliage 
dark  glossy  green;  flowers  creamy  white;  a 
late  bloomer. 

Persian  Lilac  (S.  Persica) — Grows  4 to  6 feet 
high,  foliage  small  and  flowers  a bright  pur- 
ple. 

Persian  White  Lilac  (S.  Persica,  var.  Alba)— 
Delicate  white,  fragrant  flowers,  shaded  with 
purple. 

Persian  Cut  Leaved  Lilac  (S.  Persica  Lacin- 
iata) — Erect  growing,  with  slender  branches 
and  foliage  deeply  cut;  flowers  a light  purple; 
late  bloomer. 

Persian  Red  Lilac  (S.  Rothomagensis,  var. 
rubra) — Reddish  flowers  borne  in  pani- 
cles of  great  size  and  very  abundant. 
Purple  Lilac  (S.  Vulgaris)— The  well- 
known  purple  variety;  always  a 
standard  sort. 


DOUBLE  LILACS 

Alphonse  Lavalle — Flowers  a bluish-lilac. 

Belle  de  Nancy — Flowers  pink  with  a white 
center. 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay — Flowers  white,  borne  in 
compact  panicles. 

Mme.  Casimir  Perier— Flowers  white,  borne  in 
large,  graceful  panicles. 

President  Grevy — Panicles  large,  pale  blue  and 
very  double. 

MAHONIA.  Ashberry 

Holly  Leaved  Mahonia  (M.  Aquifolium) — A na- 
tive shrub,  very  handsome,  with  purplish, 
shining  prickly  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers in  May,  followed  by  bluish  berries;  very 
ornamental. 

PLUM.  Prunus 

Double  Flowered  Plum  (P.  Triloba) — A very 
desirable  addition  to  the  hardy  shrubs;  flow- 
ers double  and  delicate  pink,  and  thickly  set 
on  long,  slender  branches;  blooms  in  May. 

Purple  Leaved  Plum  (P.  Pissardi) — 
See  ornamental  trees  on  page  30. 


PURPLE  FRINGE  or  SMOKE 


TREE.  Rhus 


R.  Cotinus — A valuable  ornamental 
shrub;  has  curious  fringe  or  hair- 
like flowers  that  cover  the  whole 
tree,  giving  the  appearance  of  mist 
or  smoke;  wide  spreading  habit 
which  requires  some  room  to  grow 
to  the  best  advantage. 


PRIVET.  Ligustrum 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 


Amoor  River  Privet  (L.  Amurense) 
— A valuable  ornamental  shrub  for 
hedges  and  borders;  very  hardy; 
foliage  glossy  green  and  holds  its 
color  almost  the  entire  year;  will 
stand  shearing  to  any  extent. 

California  Privet  (L.  Ovalifolium) — 
The  well-known  variety;  vigorous 
and  hardy;  deep  glossy  green;  use- 
ful for  hedges  and  borders. 

English  Privet  (L.  Vulgaris) — Foli- 
age narrow;  showy  white  flowers 
in  June,  followed  by  fruit. 

Chinese  Privet  (L.  Ibota) — A native 
of  China  and  Japan;  foliage  long 
and  shining;  flowers  large,  white 
and  fragrant:  a distinct  sort,  val- 
uable for  its  flowers  and  foliage. 
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places,  as  the  foliage  is 
very  persistent;  the  fruit 
is  is  a purplish  red  and 
hangs  on  well  into  win- 
ter; flowers  small  and 
rose  colored. 

Snowberry  (S.  Racemosus) 
— Same  as  the  above  ex- 
cept the  berries  are  a 
pure,  snow  white;  flow- 
ers rose  colored,  but 
larger. 

SUMACH.  Rhus 

Cut  Leaved  Staghorn 
Sumach  (R.  Typhina  la- 
ciniata)  A showy,  broad- 
headed shrub  with  large, 


Regel’s  Privet  (L. 

R e g e 1 i a n u m)  — A 
dense  1 o w shrub 
with  spreading 
branches,  pendent  at 
the  end;  a very 
graceful  bush  for 
hedges;  needs  very 
little  trimming. 
Purple  Fringe  (R. 
Cotinus) — See  page 


JAPAN  SNOWBALL 
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SNOWBALL.  Viburnum 
Common  Snowball  (V.  Opulus  Sterilis) — Grows 
6 to  8 feet  high,  the  old-fashioned  snowball; 
its  large  globular  clusters  of  pure  white  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  May  and  June  and  make  a 
very  attractive  appearance. 

High  Bush  Cranberry  (V.  Opulus) — It  has 
handsome  broad  foliage  of  a shining  dark 
green  color,  changing  to  rich  coppery  tints; 
flowers  are  white  and  very  conspicuous;  the 
fruit  is  a brilliant  scarlet  and  hangs  in  long 
pendent  clusters  nearly  all  winter.  A very 
desirable  ornament  to  any  lawn. 

Japan  Snowball  (V.  Plicatum) — Foliage  a hand- 
some olive-green;  flowers  are  larger  and 
more  white  than  the  Common  Snowball; 
borne  in  dense  heads;  very  ornamental. 

SNOWBERRY.  Symphoricarpus 
Coral  Berry  (S.  Vulgaris) — A slender  branched 
upright  shrub,  valuable  for  planting  in  shady 


long,  deeply  cut  foliage,  light  green  in 
color,  changing  to  shades  of  red  and  yellow  in 
the  fall;  the  new  growth  is  clothed  with  a 
peculiar  down,  giving  an  appearance  of  the 
growing  horn  of  a deer;  the  bark  below  is  a 
rich  orange  color. 

Cut  Leaved  Sumach  (R.  Glabra,  var.  laciniata) 
— A variety  of  the  Smooth  Sumach  with 
deeply  cut,  fern-like  foliage. 

Smooth  Sumach  (R.  Glabra) — A shrub  8 feet 
high  with  handsome  green  foliage,  changing 
to  beautiful  autumn  tints;  showy  spike  of 
crimson  fruit. 

SPIREA.  Meadow  Sweet 

S.  Arguta — Of  dwarf  habit,  spreading  head; 
flowers  clear  white;  the  best  of  the  very  early 
flowering  white  varieties;  blooms  in  May. 

Ash  Leaved  (S.  Sorbifolia) — A vigorous  grow- 
er with  foliage  similar  to  the  Mountain  Ash 
and  long  spikes  of  beautiful  white  flowers; 
blooms  in  July. 
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Billard’s  Spirea  (S.  Billardi) — Flowers  are  rose 
colored;  blooms  nearly  all  summer. 

Bridal  Wreath  (S.  Prunifolia  flore  pleno) — 
Foliage  a dark  shining  green,  changing  to 
autumn  tints  in  the  fall;  flowers  double,  pure 
white  and  are  borne  the  entire  length  of  the 
twigs;  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties. 

S.  Bumalda — A handsome  variety  from  Japan; 
dwarf  habit  and  vigorous  growth;  foliage 
narrow;  flowers  rose  colored  and  borne  in 
great  profusion;  blooms  a long  time. 

Anthony  Waterer — A fine  dwarf  Spirea  with 
dark  crimson  flowers. 

Douglas’  Spirea  (S.  Douglasi) — A beautiful  va- 
riety with  spikes  of  deep  rose  colored  flowers 
in  July  and  August. 

Fortune’s  Dwarf  White  Spirea  (S.  callosa  alba) 
— A white  flowering  variety  of  dwarf,  sym- 
metrical form;  keeps  in  flower  all  summer; 
a valuable  sort. 

Golden  Leaved  Nine  Bark  (S.  Opulifolia,  var. 
aurea) — A beautiful  variety  with  golden- 
yellow  foliage  and  double  white  flowers  in 
June. 

Nine  Bark  (S.  Opulifolia) — One  of  the  most 
vigorous  growers;  foliage  light  green;  flow- 
ers white  and  produced  in  great  profusion. 

Thunberg’s  Spirea  (S.  Thunbergii) — Dwarf 
habit  and  rounded  graceful  form;  branches 
slender  and  drooping;  flowers  pure  white 
and  borne  the  entire  length  of  the  twigs; 
foliage  narrow  and  long,  turning  to  orange 
scarlet  in  the  fall. 

Van  Houttei  Spirea  (S.  Van  Houttei) — This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  of  all  the  va- 
rieties; foliage  a rich  green,  changing  to 
beautiful  tints  in  the  fall;  in  blooming  season 
the  bush  is  a perfect  mass  of  pure  white 
flowers,  the  branches  bending  to  the  ground; 
an  indispensable  ornament  for  lawns  and 
hedges. 

MOCK  ORANGE 

Philadelphus 

Garland  Syringa  (P.  Coronarius) — A well- 
know  shrub  with  pure  white,  very  fragrant 
flowers;  one  of  the  first  to  bloom. 

Golden  Leaved  Syringa  (P.  Coronarius,  var. 
Aurus) — A handsome  variety  with  golden- 
yellow  foliage;  keeps  its  color  the  entire  sea- 
son; is  splendid  for  grouping  with  other  va- 
rieties for  pleasing  effect. 

Gordon’s  Syringa  (P.  Gordononianus) — A vig- 
orous grower  and  profuse  bloomer;  flower 
white,  fragrant  and  a late  bloomer. 

Large  Flowered  Syringa  (P.  Grandiflorus) — 
Has  very  large,  showy  flowers,  somewhat 
fragrant;  bark  reddish;  a rapid  grower. 

Lemoine’s  Syringa  (P.  Lemoinei) — A graceful 
shrub  with  very  rich  foliage  and  large,  pure 
white  fragrant  flowers  in  June. 

TAMARIX 

T.  Africana — A beautiful  shrub  with  small 
leaves,  similar  to  the  Juniper;  flowers  are 
pink,  small  and  delicate,  borne  on  long  spikes; 
blooms  in  May. 

T.  Amurensis — Growth  is  slender  and  graceful, 
with  silvery  foliage;  pink  flowers  borne  on 
short  spikes  on  the  young  growth. 


T.  Tetrandra  Purpurea— A tall  shrub  with  red- 
dish-brown bark  and  slender,  spreading 
branches;  purplish  pink  flowers. 

WHITE  FRINGE.  Chionanthus 
White  Fringe  or  Fringe  Tree  (C.  Virginica) — 
A desirable  ornamental  shrub  of  easy  culti- 
vation; dark  green  foliage;  flowers  pure 
white;  having  narrow,  fringe-like  petals; 
blooms  in  May  and  June. 

WEIGELIA.  Diervilla 
The  Weigelias  are  shrubs  of  erect  habit  while 
young,  but  gradually  spread  and  droop  as  they 
acquire  age;  flowers  are  large,  trumpet-shaped, 
of  all  shades  and  colors;  very  effective  for 
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WEIGELIA 


grouping  and  borders;  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July. 

D.  Candida — Flowers  pure  white,  produced  in 
June  and  continue  to  bloom  nearly  all  sum- 
mer. 


D.  Rosea — An  elegant  variety  with  fine  rose 
colored  flowers  appearing  in  June. 

D.  Nana  Variegata — Of  dwarf  habit  and  clearly 
defined  silvery-variegated  leaves;  flowers 
rose  colored. 


AMPELOPSIS 


D.  Van  Houttei — Flowers  are  a rich  shade  of 
carmine  and  are  produced  profusely. 

HARDY  VINES.  Akebia 

Akebia  Quinata — A Japanese  variety  of  climb- 
ing shrub  with  large  leaves  and  white,  pur- 
ple centered  flowers. 


American  Ivy  or  Virginia  Creeper  (A.  quinque- 
folia) — One  of  the  finest  vines  for  covering 
walls,  verandas  or  trunks  of  trees;  foliage 
green,  turning  to  a rich  crimson  in 
autumn;  a rapid  grower  and  quick- 
ly fastens  to  anything  it  touches. 
Boston  Ivy  (Veitchii) — Leaves  small- 
er than  the  American;  forms  a 
dense  sheet  of  green  as  leaves  over- 
lap each  other;  is  a little  difficult 
to  start,  but  when  once  established 
requires  no  further  care;  foliage 
changes  to  a crimson  scarlet 
in  the  fall,  very  valuable  for 
covering  brick  or  stone 
structures,  rockeries,  walls, 
etc. 


Engelmann’s  Ivy  or  Woodbine 

(A.  quinquefolia,  var.  Engelmanni) 
— A type  of  quinquefolia,  which 
has  long  been  desired.  It  has 
shorter  joints  and  smaller  and 
thicker  foliage.  It  is  better  equip- 
ped with  tendrils,  by  which  it  will 
climb  walls  of  stone  or  brick  as  closely  as 
the  Veitchii  (Boston  Ivy).  It  should  be 
planted  in  the  central  and  northwestern 
states,  in  place  of  the  Veitchii,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  withstanding  heat  and  cold 
much  better. 


D.  Eva  Rathke — Flowers  a brilliant  crimson;  a 
beautiful,  clear,  distinct  shade. 

D.  Floribunda — A fine  variety,  flowers  a dark 
red  and  a profuse  bloomer. 


ARISTOLOCHIA 


PHILADELPHUS 


Dutchman’s  Pipe — A native  species  of  climb- 
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CLEMATIS  PANICULATA 

Small  Flowering  Varieties 

Coccinea — Flowers  thick,  beB -shaped,  of  a 
bright  coral-red  color;  blooms  profusely. 


ing  habit  and  rapid  growth,  light  green  foli- 
age, and  pipe-shaped  yellowish  brown 
flowers. 


BEGONIA.  Tecoma 


Trumpet  Creeper  (B.  Radicans) — A hardy 
climbing  plant  with  large  trumpet-shaped 
scarlet  flowers  appearing  in  August. 

Large  Flowered  Trumpet  Creeper  (B.  Radi- 
cans, var.  Grandiflora) — A beautiful  variety 
with  very  large  flowers,  salmon  colored,  yel- 
low center  and  striped  with  red. 


CELASTRUS.  Bitter  Sweet 


Climbing  Bitter  Sweet  (C.  Scandens) — A na- 
tive climber  with  fine  large  leaves,  yellow 
flowers  and  clusters  of  capsuled  orange  fruit; 
a rapid  grower. 


CINNAMON  VINE.  Dioscorea 


AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHII 


Henryi — Flowers  creamy-white  and  very  large. 
A free  bloomer. 

Madam  Edouard  Andre — Flowers  are  a beauti- 
ful shade  of  crimson;  a free  bloomer. 
Ramona — A vigorous  grower  and  perpetual 
bloomer;  flowers  a deep  rich  lavender. 


Chinese  Cinnamon  Vine  (D.  Batatas) — A beau- 
tiful, hardy,  very  fragrant,  immensely  rapid 
growing  vine;  requires  no  attention  and  will 
continue  to  grow  for  years;  one  of  the  most 

valuable. 

CLEMATIS.  Virginia  Bower 

A beautiful  class  of  hardy  climbers,  many  of 
the  varieties  have  flowers  5 to  6 inches  in 


diameter.  They  are  very  valuable  for  training 
around  and  over  pillars,  verandas,  fences,  rock 
work,  etc. 

Large  Flowering  Varieties 

Duchess  of  Edinburg — Fine,  large,  double 
white  flowers;  blooms  freely. 

Jackmani — Immense  flowers  of  an  intense  vio- 
let-purple color;  bloom  continually  all  sum- 
mer. 
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Crispa— A slender  dwarf  variety  with  purplish 
flowers,  bell-shaped,  rather  fragrant. 

Flammula — Flowers  small,  white  and  sweet- 
scented;  needs  plenty  of  sun. 

Paniculata — Probably  the  most  popular  of  the 
small  flowering  sorts;  vine  is  a rapid  grower 
with  glossy,  green  foliage;  in  September  the 
flowers  appear  in  a perfect  mass  of  white, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a bank  of  snow;  the 
fragrance  is  most  delicious  and  penetrating. 

Virginiana  (American 


white  Clematis)  Pro- 
duces immense  quan- 
tities of  small  white 
flowers  in  August;  a 
very  rapid  climber. 

Viticella— A well-known 
variety;  produces  a 
profusion  of 

medium  sized  flowers  of  a bright  wine-red 
color  from  June  to  August. 

ENGLISH  IVY.  Hedera 

The  old  Evergreen  Ivy.  Should  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of 
walls  or  buildings  to  protect  from  the  sun  in  winter. 


WISTARIA 


HONEYSUCKLE.  Lonicera 


Chinese  Twining  Honeysuckle  (L.  Japonica) — A well- 
known  vine,  holding  its  foliage  nearly  all  winter; 
blooms  in  July  and  September;  very  fragrant.  Also 
known  as  the  Evergreen  Honeysuckle. 

Hall’s  Japan  Honeysuckle  (L.  Hallena) — A strong,  vig- 
orous vine  with  pure  white  flowers,  changing  to  yel- 
low; foliage  remains  green  well  into  winter;  very 
fragrant  and  covered  with  flowers  almost  the  entire 
season;  one  of  the  best  bloomers. 

Japan  Golden  Leaved  Honeysuckle  (L.  Aurea  reticu- 
lata)— A handsome  variety,  with  the  foliage  beauti- 
fully netted  or  variegated  with  yellow. 

Monthly  Fragrant  Honeysuckle  (L.  Periclymenum, 
var.  Belgica) — Blooms  all  summer;  flowers  red  and 
yellow  and  very  fragrant. 

Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (L.  Semper  virens) — 
One  of  the  handsomest  in  cultivation;  a strong,  rapid 
grower;  flowers  a bright  scarlet,  not  much  odor. 

Yellow  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (L.  Flava) — A strong  na- 
tive vine  with  brightest  orange-yellow  trumpet- 
shaped flowers. 


MADERIA  VINE 


Maderia  Vine — A rapid  climbing  plant,  with  thick, 
glossy  green  foliage  and  fine  white,  fragrant  flowers. 


MATRIMONY  VINE.  Lycium 


Chinese  Matrimony  Vine  (L.  Sinensis)A  creeping  or 
trailing  vine;  foliage  a grayish-green;  flowers  appear 
in  June  and  continue  blooming  until  September;  color 
varies  from  pink  to  purple;  fruits  are  a bright  crimson 
and  make  a beautiful  contrast  with  the  green  foliage; 
valuable  for  trellises  and  fences. 


SILK  VINE.  Periploca 


Silk  Vine  (P.  Graeca) — A beautiful,  rapid  climber; 
splendid  for  training  around  pillars,  trees  or  other 
tall  supports;  grows  to  30  or  40  feet;  foliage  a smooth, 
glossy  green  and  very  showy;  flowers  a purplish 
brown,  borne  in  clusters. 


WISTARIA 


CLEMATIS  JACKMANI 


American  Purple  Wistaria  (W.  Magnifica) — Flowers  are 
borne  in  dense,  drooping  clusters  of  a pale  blue  color; 
vine  vigorous,  hardy  and  a rapid  grower. 
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RHODODENDRON 


Chinese  Purple  Wistaria  (W.  Sinensis) — One 
of  the  best  of  the  Wistarias;  rapid  growing 
and  elegant,  attaining  15  to  20  feet  in  a sea- 
son; flowers  a pale-blue,  borne  in  long  pendu- 
lous clusters  in  May  and  June. 

Chinese  White  Wistaria  (W.  Sinensis,  var. 
Alba) — Same  as  the  Chinese  Purple  except 
the  flowers  are  pure  white;  very  beautiful 
variety. 


Evergreen  Shrubs 

BOX.  Buxus 

Dwarf  Box  (Buxus,  var.  Suffriticosa) — This  va- 
riety is  used  extensively  for  low  borders  and 
is  very  hardy;  can  be  grown  in  tubs  or  large 
pots  for  porch  or  other  decoration;  a slow 
grower,  but  lasts  for  years. 

RHODODENDRON.  Rosebay 

The  Rhododendrons  are  magnificent  Evergreen 
shrubs,  producing  beautiful  masses  of  flowers 
in  various  colors.  Should  not  be  planted  in 
soil  containing  limestone  or  heavy  clay,  as 
they  will  not  succeed;  where  this  exists, 
beds  of  especially  prepared  soil  should  be 
made.  We  can  furnish  the  leading  hardy 
varieties  in  both  grafted  and  seedling  stock. 

Deciduous  Hedge 

BARBERRY.  Berberis 

Japanese  Barberry  (B.  Th  mbergii) — A low, 
spreading  bush,  with  small  branches  covered 
with  small  sharp  thorns  ai;d  in  spring  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  by  bright 
scarlet  berries;  foliage  changes  in  the  Autumn 
to  shades  of  scarlet  and  gold;  makes  a dense, 
thick  hedge. 

Purple  (B.  vulgaris  purpurea) — An  upright, 
prickly-stemmed  shrub,  having  dark  purple 
leaves.  Planted  among  other  shrubbery,  it 
is  in  striking  contrast.  Hardy  and  quick 
grower.  Flowers  in  May. 

Common  (B.  vulgaris) — Foliage  and  fruit  pur- 
ple. Very  pretty. 

HONEY  LOCUST.  Gleditschia 

Three  Thorned  Honey  Locust  (G.  Tracanthos) 
— A rapid  growing  native  tree  with  strong 
spines  and  delicate  foliage;  very  useful  for 
hedges. 

OSAGE  ORANGE.  Machura 

Osage  Orange  (M.  Aurantiaca) — A native  tree 
of  medium  size  and  spreading  habit;  leaves 
bright  shining  green,  broad  and  sharp  point- 
ed; the  fruit  resembles  an  orange  in  size  and 
color. 

JAPAN  QUINCE.  Pyrus  Japonica 

Scarlet  Japan  Quince  (Japonica,  var.  rubra) — 
A beautiful  flowering  shrub,  suitable  for 
hedges,  thorny  enough  to  form  a good  de- 
fense; flowers  a bright  scarlet-crimson,  in 
great  profusion  in  the  early  spring. 

ALTHEAS,  PRIVET,  ROSES 

RUSSIAN  OLIVE,  SPIREAS 

TARTARIAN  HONEYSUCKLE 

(For  descriptions  of  above  see  index  for  pages.) 
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Among  all  the  flowering  shrubs  that  make  for 
beauty,  grace  and  ornamentation,  there  is  none 
that  can  compare  with  the  rose.  The  wide  range 
of  color,  shape  and  size  of  the  blooms  and 
the  diversity  and  character  of  the  foliage 
gives  it  a wider  range  for  decoration  than  any 
other  single  group  of  plants.  When  added  to 
these  qualifications  are  ease  of  culture,  quick 
and  ample  response  in  blossoms,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that  the  rose  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  “Queen  of  Flowers.”  In  nearly  all  collec- 
tions of  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs  it  occupies 
first  place. 

Cultural  Directions 

Roses  thrive  best  in  a clay  loam  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  They  should  also  have  an  open,  airy 
situation  unshaded  by  trees  or  buildings  wherever  pos- 
sible. Dig  up  the  soil  thoroughly  to  a depth  of  12  to  15 
inches.  Soak  the  beds  occasionally  with  weak  manure 
water. 


Hardy  Roses 


GENERAL 

JACQUEMINOT 


Roses  delight  in  an  open,  airy  situation,  unshaded  by 
trees  and  buildings.  Always  plant  in  solid  beds  and  each 
class  by  itself.  Hardy  roses  may  be  planted  in  the  fall 
or  spring,  but  for  this  latitude  we  recommend  spring 
planting.  Dormant  plants  set  in  the  spring  should  be 
planted  early,  before  growth  is  started.  No  plants  suffer 
more  by  being  planted  late  than  does  the  rose. 

As  roses  are  raised  mostly  for  their  flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  give  that  culture  to  the  plant 
best  adapted  to  produce  this  result.  A very  rich  soil  is  of  the  first  importance  and  it  must  be 
made  so  by  thoroughly  working  into  it  plenty  of  old  com- 
posted stable  manure  in  which  leaf  mold  has  been  decom- 
posed. 

All  roses  should  be  cut  back  closely  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. For  Hybrid  Perpetuals  remove  at  least 
one-half  of  the  previous  year’s  growth  an- 
nually in  the  spring.  In  the  ever-blooming 
class  two-thirds  of  the  previous  year’s  growth. 

Strong  growing  varieties  require  less  pruning 
back  than  weak  ones. 

As  soon  as  severe  freezing  weather  sets 
in,  raise  the  earth  around  the  plant  3 to  4 inches, 
with  leaves,  straw  or  mellow  soil. 

Insects  and  Diseases — It  is  very  important 
to  keep  your  plants  healthy  and  vigorous  and 
free  from  diseases  and  insects.  If  troubled 
with  green  fly,  spray  vigorously,  covering  thor- 
oughly every  part  of  the  foliage  with  sulpho- 
tobacco,  soap  or  kerosene  emulsion,  made  by 
mixing  two  parts  of  kerosene  with  one  part  of 
sour  milk.  Dilute  with  twenty  parts  of  soft 
water.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives  from  mildew  and  black  spots,  which 
are  fungous  diseases  usually  caused  by  con- 
tinuous wet  weather.  By  careful  attention  the 
diseases  and  insects  may  be  kept  down  and 
plants  will  reward  you  with  their  beautiful 
blooms  and  foliage. 


HYBRID  PERPETUALS 


Roses 


Alfred  Colomb  — Brilliant  carmine-crimson; 
very  large,  full  and  globular  shaped;  very 
fragrant  and  a superb  rose. 

Anne  de  Diesbach — Beautiful  shade  of  carmine; 
very  large  and  fragrant;  quite  hardy  and  a 
good  forcing  rose. 

Baron  de  Bonstetten — Rich,  velvety  maroon, 
large  and  full;  a splendid  sort. 


CRIMSON  RAMBLER 
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Baroness  Rothschild — Light  pink;  a fine  show  rose,  but 
without  much  fragrance;  hardy  and  a late  bloomer. 

Captain  Hayward — Very  large,  bright  carmine-crimson; 
vigorous  and  free  flowering. 

Clio — One  of  the  best;  large,  fine,  globular  form,  flesh 
color,  shading  to  rose  in  center;  very  vigorous. 

Coquette  des  Blanches — A pure  white  rose,  very  beauti- 
ful; one  of  the  best  of  the  white  sorts. 

Eugene  Furst — Velvety  crimson,  shading  to  a deeper 
crimson;  large,  full  and  good  shape;  fragrant  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Francois  Levet — A splendid  rose;  cherry-red;  medium 
size,  well  formed;  vigorous  and  a free  bloomer. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki — Very  large,  perfect  form  and  snow 
white;  a vigorous  grower  and  a free  bloomer. 

General  Jacqueminot — One  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
red  roses;  brilliant  crimson,  large  and  very  effective, 
very  fragrant  and  one  of  the  hardiest. 

Coquette  des  Alps — White,  tinged  with  carmine;  very 
fine;  a free  bloomer. 

General  Washington— Large,  rather  flat  in  shape,  bright 
red  with  crimson  shading;  very  free  bloomer. 

Gloire  de  Lyonaise — A grand  rose;  a beautiful  shade  of 
pale  salmon-yellow,  sometimes  passing  to  creamy- 
white;  very  fragrant. 

Gloire  de  Margottin — Brilliant  scarlet;  large  semi-double, 
long  bud;  vigorous,  fragrant  and  a free  bloomer. 

John  Hopper — Bright  rose  with  carmine  center;  large  and 
full;  very  free  bloomer  and  a standard  rose. 

Jubilee — A splendid  large  flowering  variety  of  intense 
color,  bright  maroon-crimson,  often  almost  a black- 
red;  very  showy;  fragrance  very  lasting. 

Jules  Margottin — Bright  cherry-red;  large,  full  and  very 
fragrant. 

Louis  Van  Houtte — Red,  shaded  crimson,  very  vivid; 
large  and  fine  form;  fragrant;  one  of  the  best. 

Mabel  Morrison — White  tinged  with  blush;  a very  valu- 
able white  rose. 

Magna  Charta — Extra  large  and  full,  bright  rosy-pink; 
a profuse  bloomer  and  very  hardy. 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet — Rich,  soft  pink  with  deep  flesh 
colored  center;  large,  full  and  sweet. 

Mme.  Charles  Wood — Very  bright  rich  cherry-red;  early; 
profuse  bloomer. 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry — -Extra  large  ivory  white; 
free  flowering,  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  delightfully 
fragrant;  one  of  the  best  white  sorts. 

Margaret  Dickson — Beautiful  form,  white  with  pale  flesh 
center;  petals  very  large;  fragrant. 

Marie  Bauman — Brilliant  carmine-crimson,  large,  full  and 
very  fragrant;  extra  fine. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder — Extra  large,  full  deep  red;  a free 
bloomer  and  very  handsome. 

Mrs.  John  Laing — Soft  pink,  beautiful  form,  exceedingly 
fragrant  and  very  free  flowering. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford — Deep,  rosy  pink,  very 
double  and  full;  vigorous  and  a free  bloomer. 

Paul  Neyron — Said  to  be  the  largest  rose  in  cultivation; 
bright,  clear  pink,  very  fragrant,  hardy  and  a strong 
grower. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan — Very  dark,  velvety  crimson, 
almost  black,  large  and  full;  a beautiful  sort. 

Soliel  d’Or  (Sun  of  Gold) — A strong,  hardy  rose;  large, 
full  and  double;  golden  orange-yellow  tinged  with  red 
and  rosy-pink;  a magnificent  rose. 


BRIDE  AND  BRIDESMAID 
MARIE  VAN  HOUTTE 
PAPA  GONTIER 
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Silver  Queen — Lovely  silver-rose,  passing  to 
delicate  rosy-pink;  delightfully  fragrant  and 
a free  bloomer. 

Tom  Wood — Very  large,  bright  cherry-red 
with  shell-shaped  petals. 

Ulrich  Brunner— Rich  crimson-scarlet,  highly 
perfumed,  vigorous  and  hardy;  a very  de- 
sirable sort. 

Vick’s  Caprice — A fine  striped  rose  of  great 
beauty;  full,  double  and  finely  formed;  deep 
clear  pink,  striped  with  white;  hardy  and  a 
good  bloomer. 

Victor  Verdier  (Climbing) — Bright  rose  with 
carmine  center;  a free  bloomer  but  not  fra- 
grant. 

Climbing  Roses 

Baltimore  Belle — A rapid  growing,  dark  leaved 
Prairie  Rose;  blooms  in  large  clusters  of  pale 
blush  and  white  flowers  late  in  the  season. 

Empress  of  China — A hardy,  rapid  growing 
rose  of  twining  habit;  flowers  are  soft,  rich 
red,  shading  to  cherry-pink;  the  vines  have 
few  thorns. 

Multiflora  Japonica — Single  white;  fragrant; 
very  pretty. 

Prairie  Queen — A rapid  climber;  flowers  are 
very  large;  a bright  rosy-red,  changing 
lighter  as  the  flowers  open;  strong  and  vigor- 
ous. 

Ruby  Queen — A great  climber;  perfectly 
hardy;  flowers  produced  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties; color  rich  ruby-red,  with  clear  white 
center. 

Russell’s  Cottage — A beautiful  climber  with 
flowers  ranging  in  color  from  pink  to  deep 
crimson;  full  double  and  borne  in  large 
clusters. 


PAUL  NEYRON 
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Setigera  or  Prairie  Rose — A climber  that 
makes  a beautiful  display  with  its  large 
single  flowers  of  a deep  rose  color. 

Seven  Sisters — One  of  the  best  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sorts;  flowers  borne  in  clusters  and 
color  varies  from  dark  to  light  red  or  pink. 

Rambler  Roses 

Crimson  Rambler — The  best-known  and  most 
popular  of  all  the  climbing  roses.  A rapid 
grower,  making  sometimes  15  to  20  feet  in  a 
season;  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  of  15  to 
25  perfectly  shaped  blossoms  of  a rich  glow- 
ing crimson;  when  in  full  bloom  the  vine  ap- 
pears to  be  a perfect  mat  of  rich  red  flowers; 
perfectly  hardy  everywhere. 

Dorothy  Perkins — This  is  one  of  the  new 
Rambler  types;  has  the  same  strong  habit 
of  growth  as  the  Crimson;  flowers  are  borne 
in  large  clusters  of  25  to  30  and  are  a beauti- 
ful shell  pink;  the  individual  flower  is  larger 
than  the  Crimson  Rambler.  A valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  climbing  roses. 

Lady  Gay — Another  new  type  fully  equal  to  the 
Crimson;  bud  opens,  a deep  pink,  shading 
to  almost  pure  white  when  flower  is  matured; 
borne  in  large  clusters  and  very  double. 

Philadelphia — A splendid  climbing  rose  with 
flowers  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter; 
very  double,  deep  rich  crimson,  more  intense 
than  the  Crimson  Rambler;  borne  in  large 
clusters  completely  covering  the  bush;  the 
flowers  hold  their  color  for  a long  time;  vine 
is  very  hardy  and  a strong  grower. 

Pink  Baby  Rambler  (Annechen  Mueller) — A 
fine  pink,  Baby  Rambler  Rose.  Valuable  for 
bedding. 

Pink  Rambler — Flowers  are  double,  of  a clear 
shell  pink;  borne  in  large  clusters;  a valu- 
able rose  for  cutting. 

White  Rambler — Flowers  are  pure  white,  very 
double  and  remain  on  the  vine  a long  time. 

Yellow  Rambler — Same  as  the  pink,  excepting 
flowers  are  a light  yellow,  changing  to  straw 
color;  very  fragrant. 
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Climbing  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses 

Climbing  Meteor — A rich  velvety  crimson,  strong, 
growing  shoots  12  to  15  feet  long  in  a single  sea- 
son; one  of  the  best  ever-blooming  climbing  roses 
in  cultivation. 

Marechal  Niel — Beautiful  deep  yellow,  large,  full  and 
of  a globe  shape  form,  very  highly  perfumed. 

William  Allen  Richardson — Flowers  are  a beautiful 
orange-yellow,  medium  size,  very  showy  and  dis- 
tinct. One  of  the  most  valued  of  the  climbers. 

Hardy  Everblooming,  Including 
Tea,  China  and  Bourbon 
Varieties 

Bridesmaid — Clear,  bright  pink;  a constant  bloomer, 
large,  full  and  globular;  one  of  the  finest  Teas. 
Very  fragrant. 

Duchess  de  Brabant — Flowers  a brilliant  rosy-pink, 
round  and  full;  in  every  way  a beautiful  rose. 

Etoile  de  Lyon — Said  to  be  one  of  the  best  yellow 
bedding  roses;  hardy,  blooms  freely,  color  a deep 
yellow;  deserves  extensive  culture. 

General  McArthur — A new  everblooming  rose, 
flowers  and  buds  are  extra  large,  bright  glowing 
crimson-scarlet;  a vigorous  grower,  every  shoot 
producing  a flower  of  brilliant  color. 

Golden  Gate— A beautiful  yellow  rose,  very  double  and 
full;  fragrant;  rich  cream-white  tinged  with  gol- 
den-yellow; constant  bloomer. 

Gruss  an  Teplitz — Flower  dark,  rich  crimson,  pass- 
ing to  fiery  red  as  they  mature;  one  of  the  bright- 
est colored  roses,  large,  full  and  sweet;  vigorous 
grower  and  very  hardy. 

Killarney — One  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  grown, 
strong,  vigorous,  perfectly  hardy  and  in  every 
way  a rose  that  should  be  more  cultivated;  flowers 
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are  very  large,  buds  long  and  pointed.  Color 
a brilliant  shining  pink;  one  of  the  best  Tea 
varieties. 

Liberty — Flowers  deep  bright  crimson-scarlet, 
very  fragrant,  a good  rose  for  house  culture 
and  cut  flowers. 

Maman  Cochet — This  is  one  of  four  of  the  most 
beautiful  roses  in  cultivation.  We  have  them 
in  all  colors,  pink,  red,  white  and  yellow; 
very  hardy,  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Marie  Van  Houtte — Flowers  are  extra  large, 
very  double,  full  and  very  fragrant;  color  a 
beautiful  canary-yellow,  passing  to  cream- 
white  shaded  with  rich  pink. 

Papa  Gontier — Very  large,  rich  rosy-red,  full 
and  sweet.  A strong  grower  and  constant 
bloomer. 

Perle  des  Jardins — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
deep  yellow  roses  in  cultivation;  flowers  ex- 
tra large,  very  double  and  fragrant;  color  a 
pure  rich  golden-yellow. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting — Buds  are  beautiful 
long  pointed;  flowers  large,  rich  orange  yel- 
low, flushed  with  soft  carmine-rose;  a very 
beautiful  variety. 
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The  Bride — One  of  the  very  best  pure  white 
ever-blooming  roses,  extra  large,  buds  and 
flowers  pure  cream-white,  sometimes  tinted 
with  blush. 

Polyantha  Roses 

Clotilde  Soupert — Flowers  are  borne  in  large 
clusters  all  over  the  bush;  large,  full  and  dou- 
ble; very  fragrant;  beautiful  cream-white, 
tinged  with  amber  at  center  and  clear  bright 
pink. 

Crimson  Baby  Rambler — One  of  the  best 
hardy  bedding  roses;  vigorous  and  grow  18 
to  24  inches;  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  of 
20  or  more  to  the  cluster.  Perfectly  hardy 
and  is  good  for  pot  culture  for  winter  bloom- 
ing. Color  a bright  crimson-pink. 

Pink  Soupert — A new  ever-blooming  rose  as 
beautiful  as  Clotilde  Soupert,  but  deeper 
color.  ^ 

Pink  Baby  Rambler  (Anna  Mueller) — Of  the 
same  free  flowering  class  as  the  Crimson 
Baby  Rambler.  Blossoms  a shade  of  deep 
rose  with  petals  curled  and  twisted,  produc- 
ing a fluffy  effect.  Hardy,  vigorous  grower 
and  foliage  is  very  beautiful. 

White  Baby  Rambler — Blooms  all  summer  and 
blossoms  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Cream-white,  passing  to  snow  white. 

Hybrid  Teas 

Auguste  Guinnoisseau  (White  La  France) — 
Flowers  extra  large,  full,  pure  white,  delicate, 
shaded  with  soft  rose,  very  fragrant. 

Helen  Gould  (Baldwin) — Flowers  very  large, 
perfectly  double  and  very  sweet;  color  a rich 
bright  crimson  with  beautiful  shades  of  pink; 
very  hardy,  strong,  vigorous  grower  and  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  flowers.  One  of  the 
very  best. 

Souvenir  President  Carnot — Lovely  shell-pink, 
delicately  tinted  with  golden  fawn  or  rich 
cream  white.  A very  desirable  rose. 

Japanese  Trailing  Roses 

Wichuriana  Hybrid 

Manda’s  Triumph — Flowers  are  medium-sized, 
perfectly  double,  pure  white  and  very  fra- 
grant; plant  an  erect  grower;  dark  green  foli- 
age and  is  very  hardy. 

Pink  Roamer — Flowers  are  single,  and  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter;  rich  pink, 
with  silvery  white  center  and  orange  red 
stems;  exceedingly  fragrant. 

South  Orange  Perfection — Belongs  to  the  Pink 
Roamer  class,  and  blooms  freely  in  clusters; 
color  rosy  blush,  changing  to  white;  flowers 
are  perfect  rosettes  in  form. 

Universal  Favorite — Flowers  are  bright  pink, 
double  and  in  every  way  equal  to  the  double 
white  varieties. 

Tree  Roses 

These  are  grafted  on  stems  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  forming  a head  that  is  somewhat 
tree-shaped.  They  may  be  planted  in  tubs, 
and  make  very  ornamental  additions  to  lawns, 
verandas,  etc.  Can  be  supplied  in  leading 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Crimson  Rambler,  Baby 
Rambler,  etc. 


Moss  Roses 

Blanch  Moreau — Pure  white,  large  and  full,  per- 
fect form  and  well  furnished  with  deep  green 
moss.  Very  strong  grower. 

Captain  John  Ingram — Dark  velvety  purple, 
large  size,  double. 

Countess  of  Murinais — One  of  the  best  pure 
white  moss  roses.  Flowers  large,  full  and 
fragrant;  a good  bloomer. 

Crested  Moss — Deep  pink  colored  buds,  sur- 
rounded with  a mossy  fringe  and  crest;  a 
very  fragrant  and  beautiful  variety. 

Glory  of  Mosses— A moderate  grower,  flowers 
very  large,  color  a pale  rose. 

Henry  Martin — 'Medium  size,  flowers  large  and 
rosy-red,  well  mossed,  fragrant. 

John  Cranston — Deep  crimson;  very  double. 

Luxemburg — Bright  crimson,  large  and  beauti- 
fully mossed. 

Princess  Adelaide — Extra  large,  flowers  very 
double  and  sweet,  color  bright  rosy-pink; 
moss  a bright  green. 

Perpetual  White — Pure  white  with  a nicely 
pointed  burr.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
white  varieties. 

Paul  Fontaine — Deep  crimson;  a constant 
bloomer. 

Salet — A bright  light  rose,  large  and  full.  It 
sometimes  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

Miscellaneous  Roses 

Harrison’s  Yellow — Bright  golden  yellow,  very 
hardy;  fine  for  planting  in  groups;  early 
bloomer. 

Madam  Plantier — A pure  white  rose  recom- 
mended for  lawn  and  cemetery;  plant  does 
not  winter-kill  and  is  a strong,  vigorous 
grower  and  an  enormous  bloomer. 

Persian  Yellow — Flowers  a deep  yellow,  rather 
small,  but  borne  in  great  profusion.  Consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  roses. 

Rosa  Rugosa  (var.  Rubra) — A Japanese  variety 
with  flowers  of  a beautiful  bright  rose-crim- 
son, single  and  succeeded  by  large  berries  of 
rich  rosy-red.  A good  hedge  rose.  Very  or- 
namental. 

R.  (var.  Alba) — Same  as  above  with  exception 
flowers  are  pure  white;  very  highly  perfumed. 

R.  var.  Agnes  Emily-Carman — Flowers  semi- 
double and  borne  in  clusters,  bright  crimson 
and  a free  and  continuous  bloomer. 

R.  var.  Mad.  Geo.  Bruant — Flowers  are  borne 
in  clusters,  buds  are  semi-double,  long  and 
pointed,  pure  white. 

R.  var.  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert — Purest  paper 
white,  blooming  in  clusters  of  from  five  to 
ten  flowers;  double,  very  sweet;  a strong, 
rampant  grower,  having  the  true  Rugosa 
foliage.  Flowers  nearly  5 inches  in  diameter, 
produced  freely  and  lasting  well.  Perfectly 
hardy. 

R.  var.  New  Century — Flowers  three  to  four 
inches  across,  full  and  double  and  borne  in 
large  clusters,  color  a clear  flesh  pink  with 
bright  red  center.  Has  the  delightful  fra- 
grance of  the  Sweet  Briar. 
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R.  Rubiginosa  (English  Sweet  Briar) — Very 
highly  valued  for  the  delightful  fragrance  of 
its  young  foliage  as  well  as  flowers,  entirely 


hardy,  and  will  take  care  of  itself.  Makes  a 
fine  hedge  or  is  equally  good  for  grouping 
or  single  specimens.  Flowers  are  pink. 


PAEONIES 

Herbaceous  Paeonies 

The  Paeonies  are  recognized  as  a fine  effective  flower.  They  are  extremely  hardy  and  eas- 
ily cultivated.  The  flowers  are  lasting  and  many  of  them  are  finely  finished  and  exquisite- 
ly colored.  No  other  hardy  plant  of  our  gardens  thrives  so  well,  nor  has  as  much  practical, 
permanent  value. 

In  planting  paeonies  for  cut-flowers,  do  not  plant  a long  list  of  varieties.  For  good  results 
they  must  be  cut  at  just  the  right  time,  which  is  hard  to  do  if  you  have  too  many  different 


varieties. 

Andre  Lauries — Rosy-red,  of  fair  size  and 
shape,  fragrant,  healthy,  vigorous,  free 
bloomer,  long  stems;  much  used  for  cut- 
flowers. 

Boadicea — White,  carmine  markings,  fine  flow- 
er. 

Canisto — Creamy  white. 

Compte  de  Jussier — Delicate  pink  border,  dark 
creamy  center. 

Delicatissima — Delicate  fine  rose;  very  large, 
full  and  sweet. 

Due  de  Gazes — Dark  rose,  center  petals  whit- 
ish. 

Duke  of  Wellington — Ivory  white,  with  creamy 
center;  very  large  and  double. 

Elegans — Dark  pink,  salmon  center. 

Festiva  Alba — Creamy  white  flower,  a few  pet- 
als spotted  carmine,  rather  a dwarf  grower. 

Festiva  Maxima — Large  full  double  bloom, 
color  pure  white  with  an  occasional  carmine 
spot,  strong  grower,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
white  varieties. 


Fragrams — Light  pink. 

Francis  Ortegal  or  Francois  Artegat — Brilliant 
crimson,  large  fine  bloom,  double  and  sweet. 

Fulgida — Purplish  red,  a good  sort. 

Golden  Harvest — Probably  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a yellow  paeonia,  large  tri-colored 
blooms,  creamy-pink,  fading  to  white. 

Grandiflora — Bright  flesh  or  pink,  very  large, 
late. 

Grandiflora  Rubra — Extra  large,  blood  red,  very 
double. 

Independence — Tall,  fine  pure  white. 

Isabelle  Kartlizka — Large  delicate  rose-pink,  a 
fine  flower. 

James  Vick  (Terry) — Broad  outer  petals;  fine; 
brilliant  crimson,  medium  early. 

Jupiter — Deep  purplish  rose,  large,  early. 

Lady  Bramwall — Light  pink,  very  fine  bloom. 

L’Esperence — Beautiful  rose-pink,  good  size 
and  form,  a very  fragrant  flower  and  one  of 
the  earliest;  strong,  vigorous,  hence  an  ex- 
cellent cut-flower. 
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La  Martine — Bright  red. 

Louis  Van  Houtte — Dark  crimson,  very  com- 
pact, one  of  the  best  of  its  color. 

Mme.  Furtado — Large  double  white,  similar  to 
Festiva  Maxima. 

Magnifica — Pink  outer  petals,  center  white. 

Marie  Lemoine — Delicate  flesh,  shading  to 
ivory  white,  at  times  a light  carmine  tracing 
on  edge  of  petals,  center  white. 

Officinalis  Mutabilis  Alba — Soft  pink,  chang- 
ing to  pure  white,  early. 

Officinalis  Rosea  fl.  pi. — Beautiful  clear  pink, 
double,  early. 

Officinalis  Rubra  pleno — Rich  deep  crimson, 
very  early  and  one  of  the  brightest  ot  all 
dark  colored  varieties. 

Paul  Neyron — Rose-pink. 

Pottsi — Dark  crimson,  with  yellow  stamens; 
early. 

Reevesii — Delicate  rose,  fringed  center. 

Reine  Hortense — Soft  pink,  late. 

Tenufolia,  fl.  pi. — Double  scarlet  flowers;  foli- 
age fern-like;  very  early. 

Whitleyi  (Queen  Victoria) — White  with  cream 
center,  the  best  commercial  white  offered,  as 
it  will  out-keep  any  other;  blooms  mid-sea- 
son. 


Hardy  Phloxes 

Phlox  Paniculata 

No  class  of  hardy  plants  is  more  desirable 
than  the  Perennial  Phloxes.  They  will  thrive 
in  any  position,  furnishing  a mass  of  charm- 
ing flowers  from  June  till  November;  being 
in  the  fullness  of  their  beauty  when  other 
flowers  have  passed  away.  Different  colors 
should  be  planted  in  large  groups  or  borders 
to  get  the  best  effect. 

Athis — A very  strong  and  vigorous  pink. 
Belvidere— Bright,  lively,  early  pink. 

Bridesmaid — Large  white  florets  with  crimson 
eye. 

Chameleon — Varies  from  rosy-scarlet  to  deep 
rose. 

Coquelicot — Pure  scarlet,  with  crimson  eye. 
Charlotte  Saisson — White,  suffused  crimson; 
tall. 

Diplomat— Large,  lilac,  with  crimson  eye. 

Etna — The  best  tall  crimson  double. 
Independence — Tall,  fine  pure  white. 

Iris — Purple  blue. 

Jacinda — Large  lavender. 

Lothair — Bright,  dazzling  crimson. 

Maculata — This  is  a grand  acquisition  to  the 
Hardy  Phlox.  No  collection  is  complete 
without  it;  tall,  bright  rosy-crimson,  one  of 
the  showiest  for  permanent  borders,  glossy 
foliage,  always  clean  and  bright;  should  be 
in  every  collection. 

Pantheon — Rosy-salmon;  very  large. 
Perfection. 

Prime  Minister — Rosy-white,  with  center  of 
deep  rose. 

Pyramidalis — Extra  early,  white. 

Queen — Pure  white,  fine. 

Snowflake — Pure  white. 

The  Pearl — Extra  fine  pure  white. 
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Hardy  Perennial  Plants 


A FINE  PERENNIAL  GARDEN 


The  following  collection  embraces  the  most 
desirable  varieties.  They  are  all  showy,  of  easy 
cultivation  and  the  flowering  season  is  from 
May  to  November.  By  a careful  selection  a 
continuous  display  of  flowers  may  be  had  the 
entire  season.  If  you  desire  we  can  make  selec- 
tion for  you. 

Achillea,  The  Pearl — Has  very  showy  heads  of 
pure  white,  double  flowers,  on  strong,  erect 
stems;  2 feet  high;  blooming  constantly. 
Alyssum,  Golden  Tuft — A fine  border  plant, 
not  over  12  inches  high,  which  bears  numer- 
ous clusters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  in  May, 
similar  in  shape  to  the  well-known  Sweet 
Alyssum. 

Anemone,  Windflower — One  of  the  most  showy 
of  all  our  autumn-blooming  herbaceous 
plants.  Blooms  freely  from  August  till  cut 
down  by  frost.  In  somewhat  moist,  rich  soil, 
the  plants  make  a beautiful,  hardy  border  or 
bed.  A slight  covering  of  leaves  or  straw  is 
sufficient  protection  in  most  severe  winters. 
Aquillegia,  Columbine — These  are  plants  of  ele- 
gant habit,  distinct  in  foliage  and  flowers. 
The  latter  form  a showy  crown  well  above 
the  clear  cut  leaves.  All  the  species  like 
partially  shaded,  well-drained  soil.  One  of 


the  best  plants  for  rock-work,  or  growing 
under  trees. 

Astilbe,  Spirea — A beautiful  herbaceous  plant, 
blooming  in  dense  spikes  of  pure  white 
feather-like  flowers. 

Asters 

Michaelmas  Daisies— Tall,  leafy  perennials, 
blooming  in  the  fall  when  flowers  are  scarce. 

Alpine  Asters — A rich  purple. 

Italian  Starwort — Light  blue. 

Nevadensis  (A.  Coccineus) — Red,  yellow  cen- 
ter. 

Nevadensis  (A.  Lilacinus) — Lilac. 

New  England  Aster — Bush  purple. 

Bocconia  Cordata  (Plume  Poppy) — Stately, 
growing  from  6 to  8 feet  high,  with  large 
foliage  and  long  spikes  of  white  flowers  in 
August. 

Boltonia  (Asteroides) — Tall,  4 feet  or  more  in 
height,  with  white,  aster-like  flowers  in  broad 
heads  during  August.  A handsome  plant  for 
borders  and  masses. 

Boltonia  (var.  Latisquama) — Aster-like  flowers 
in  a broad  head;  rosy  purple;  free  blooming, 
showy  and  fine;  5 feet;  July  to  October. 
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Campanula,  Bellflower  (Hare-bell) — A lovely, 
hardy  little  perennial,  widely  planted  every- 
where for  its  delicate  sprays  of  drooping 
white  bells  and  their  delightful  fragrance. 
The  leaves  are  a rich  dark  green;  the  plant 
vigorous,  soon  forming  fine  clumps  which 
bloom  early  in  the  spring;  largely  forced  in 
winter. 

Coreopsis  (Tickseed) — Showy  and  valuable 
free  flowering  perennials.  Produces  bright 
golden  yellow  flowers  in  great  profusion  the 
entire  season. 

Chrysanthemum  (Hardy  Pompon) — This  class 
of  beautiful  plants  is  now  so  universally 
popular  for  out-door  bedding,  and  justly  so. 
They  produce  a lavish  profusion  of  blooms, 
giving  color,  life  and  beauty  to  the  garden  at 
a time  when  other  plants  have  been  nipped 
by  frost.  They  are  quite  hardy,  but  it  is  well 
to  give  a slight  covering  of  leaves  or  manure 
during  winter.  Grow  from  2 to  3 feet  high. 

Daisy,  Shasta — Large  snowy-white  flowers,  4 
inches  across;  in  bloom  all  summer;  a good 
cut-flower  variety. 

Delphinum  (Larkspur) — The  hardy  Larkspurs 
are  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  satis- 
factory plants  in  the  herbaceous  garden,  and 
should  be  planted  extensively,  even  in  the 
smallest  garden.  Their  long  spikes  of  flow- 
ers are  produced  continuously  from  June  until 
late  in  the  fall,  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to 
remove  the  flower  stems  before  they  can  pro- 
duce seed. 


Desmodium  (Penduliflorum) — A beautiful  Jap- 
anese perennial,  with  clover-like  foliage  and 
long,  pendulous  racemes  of  rosy-purple  flow- 
ers. The  stems  are  4 feet  long,  and  in  early 
autumn  are  literally  loaded  with  the  flowers. 
Very  hardy  and  showy,  and  a fine  plant  for 
growing  in  front  of  shrubbery. 

Dianthus  (Sweet  William) — The  old-time  fav- 
orite, growing  \l/2  to  2 feet  high,  and  bearing 
during  May  and  June  a profusion  of  round- 
topped  clusters  of  flowers  of  all  shades  of 
red  and  pink  to  white. 

Dicentra  (Bleeding  Heart) — A hardy  perennial 
with  heart-shaped,  rose  colored  flowers  in 
drooping  spikes.  One  of  the  best  border 
plants;  perfectly  hardy  and  easily  cultivated. 
Flowers  in  April  or  May. 

Digitalis  (Foxglove) — Long  bell-shaped  flow- 
ers, on  stems  3 to  4 feet  high;  white  and  red; 
very  showy.  July  to  September. 

Funkia  (Day  Lily) — A superb  autumn  flower, 
having  broad,  light  green  leaves,  prettily 
veined,  and  long,  trumpet-shaped,  pure  white 
flowers,  that  possess  a delightful,  though 
delicate  fragrance. 

Gaillardia  Grandiflora  (Blanket  Flower) — A 
showy  plant  with  dense  tufts  of  drooping 
leaves  and  flower  stems,  producing  daisy-like 
blossoms  2 to  3 inches  across,  of  gorgeous 
colors;  blooms  in  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
fusion from  June  to  November. 

Gypsophila  Paniculata  (White  Veil  Flower) — 
Two  to  three  feet  in  height  and  most  grace- 
ful in  effect,  with  list-like  white  flowers  that 
are  popular  for  cutting,  as  they  give  an  air 
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of  grace  and  harmony  to  any  arrangement. 
Blooms  July  to  September. 

Helianthus  (Sunflower) — One  of  the  showiest 
of  the  hardy  perennials.  Flowers  are  large 
and  vary  in  color  from  light  to  deep  orange- 
yellow;  stalks  are  tall  and  graceful. 

Hibiscus  (Militaris) — Strong  growing,  4 to  6 
feet  high,  with  white,  blush,  or  pale  rose 
flowers,  with  purple  eye;  blooming  in  August 
and  September. 

Hibiscus  (Crimson  Eye) — Immense  flowers  of 
purest  white,  with  large  centers  of  velvety 
crimson.  Blooms  very  profusely,  the  plants 
being  covered  all  summer  with  a wealth  of 
most  beautiful,  attractive  flowers. 

Hollyhocks— Few  hardy  plants  combine  as 
many  good  qualities  as  the  Hollyhock.  For 
planting  in  rows  or  groups  on  the  lawn,  or  for 
interspersing  among  shrubbery,  they  are  in- 
valuable. The  flowers  form  perfect  rosettes 
of  the  most  lovely  shades  of  yellow,  crimson, 
rose,  pink,  orange,  white,  etc.  The  Holly- 
hock requires  a rich,  deep  soil,  well  drained 
and  will  repay  in  quality  and  elegance  of 
bloom  any  extra  care.  A slight  protection  in 
the  winter  will  be  beneficial. 

Hyacinthus  (Candicans) — A magnificent  yucca- 
like plant  producing  in  July  and  August,  a 
flower  stem  3 to  4 feet  high,  covered  with 
from  20  to  30  pure  white,  pendent,  bell-shaped 
flowers. 

Iberis  Sempervirens  (Candytuft) — Of  spreading 
habit;  flowers  pure  white,  covering  the  plant 
with  bloom.  One  of  the  finest  border  plants, 
beautiful  with  flowers  very  early  in  spring; 
good  for  cutting. 

Iris  Germanica  (German  Iris) — This  group 
blooms  in  May  with  wonderful  combinations 
of  coloring;  leaves  broad  sword-like.  We 
have  an  assortment  of  the  best  sorts. 


Iris  Kaempferi  (Japan  Iris) — The  Japanese  Iris 
should  be  planted  in  a somewhat  cool,  moist 
situation,  and  in  rich  soil.  Its  flowers,  in  late 
June  and  July,  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  all  the  varieties,  and  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  some  of  the  exotic  orchids.  We 
have  a good  assortment  of  the  best  varieties. 

Myosotis  (Forget-Me-Not) — The  Forget-Me- 
Nots  are  familiar  flowers  of  many  gardens, 
hardy,  easy  to  grow,  with  bloom  sprays  of  ex- 
quisite blue. 

Papaver  (Poppy) — Nothing  can  equal  these  in 
gorgeous  effect,  and,  whether  planted  singly 
or  in  masses,  their  large  flowers,  rich  brilliant 
colors,  and  freedom  of  bloom  render  them 
conspicuous  in  any  position. 

Platycodon  (Chinese  Bell-Flower) — A valuable 
perennial,  forming  a dense  branching  bush  of 
upright  habit,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  neat  foli- 
age. From  the  middle  of  July  until  late  Sep- 
tember it  bears  a constant  succession  of  hand- 
some, large  bell-shaped,  deep  blue  flowers. 
Succeeds  well  in  any  ordinary  soil. 

Rudbeckia  (Golden  Glow) — A distinct,  tall- 
growing,  hardy  perennial,  from  6 to  7 feet 
high.  Foliage  deeply  cut,  handsome  bright 
green;  flowers  very  double,  rich  golden-yel- 
low; 2 to  3 inches  in  diameter;  borne  on  long, 
smooth  stems,  forming  for  the  tall  plant  a 
solid  head  of  bloom. 

Salvia  (Meadow  Sage) — A handsome  species  of 
the  well-known  Sage,  with  a profusion  of 
crimson  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Stokesia  Cyanea — A grand  large  flowered, 
hardy  perennial,  growing  18  to  24  inches  high, 
and  covered  with  centaurea-like  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  lavender-blue  shade,  and  often  4 to 
5 inches  across.  Of  earliest  possible  culture, 
flourishing  wherever  given  an  open,  sunny 
exposure.  As  a single  specimen  plant,  used 
in  mixed  borders  or  in  large  masses  by  itself, 
it  is  equally  valuable,  and  by  its  use,  some 
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very  effective  planting  may  be  worked  out. 
Blooms  from  July  to  October  continuously. 

Tritoma  (Red-Hot-Poker) — These  are  tall  and 
striking  plants  of  much  beauty  when  well 
placed  and  properly  grown.  The  great  spikes 
of  flowers  sent  up  from  the  center  of  a broad 
circle  of  green  leaves,  have  quite  a rich  and 
tropical  appearance.  Give  some  protection  in 
cold  climates.  Bloom  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber. 

Yucca  Filamentosa  (Adam’s  Needle) — Very 
conspicuous  plant.  The  flower  stalks  3 and  4 
feet  high  are  covered  with  large,  whitish, 
bell-shaped  flowers. 

Hardy  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting 

Crocus — These  are  delicate  and  tasteful  in  form 
and  varied  and  gay  in  color.  Until  the  flow- 
ering of  the  Hyacinth,  and  through  the  most 
changeable  and  unpleasant  of  the  spring 
weather,  the  garden  depends  almost  alone 
upon  the  Crocus  for  its  brightness.  Plant  the 
bulbs  in  autumn  about  3 inches  apart  and 
cover  with  2 inches  of  soil.  Cover  in  fall 
with  a little  straw  or  coarse  manure  to  keep 
the  bulbs  from  being  thrown  out  by  frost. 

Freesia  (Refracta  Alba) — Bears  clusters  of 
pretty  white  flowers  of  the  most  delicious 
fragrance.  Early  spring. 

Galanthus  (Snowdrop) — This  is  the  earliest  of 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  is  universally  admired 
for  its  elegant,  snow-white,  drooping  blos- 
soms. Plant  thickly  in  groups  in  some 
sheltered  spot,  and  the  flowers  will  surprise 
you  before  the  snow  is  all  gone. 

Hyacinths — Among  all  the  bulbs  used  for  win- 
ter flowers,  the  Hyacinth  stands  foremost. 
Flowers  may  be  produced  by  placing  the 
bulbs  in  a glass  filled  with  water  or  placed 
in  pots  or  boxes  in  soil;  colors,  blue,  red, 
white,  with  various  shades. 


Jonquils — Sweet  9cented,  yellow.  It  is  one  of 
the  early  blooming  bulbs. 
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LILIES.  Lilium 

No  class  of  plants  capable  of  being  cultivated 
out-of-doors  possesses  so  many  charms;  rich 
and  varied  in  color,  stately  and  handsome  in 
habit,  profuse  in  variety,  and  of  delicious  fra- 
grance, they  stand  prominently  out  from  all 
the  other  hardy  plants.  Lilies  thrive  best  in 
a dry,  rich  soil,  where  water  will  not  stand  in 
the  winter.  After  planting  they  require  very 
little  care,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  for  sev- 
eral years.  Established  plants  bloom  more 
freely  than  if  taken  up  annually.  Plant  in 
groups  of  five  or  six,  or  in  large  beds. 

Lilium  Auratum  (Gold  Band  or  Lily  of  Japan) 
— Flowers  very  large,  delicate  ivory-white, 
thickly  dotted  with  rich,  chocolate-crimson 
spots.  A bright  golden  band  runs  through 
the  center  of  each  petal.  The  finest  of  all 
lilies. 

Lilium  Harrisii  (Bermuda  Easter  Lily) — Flow- 
ers large,  trumpet-shaped,  pure  waxen  white, 
gracefully  formed  and  delightfully  fragrant. 
The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  forced  into 
flower  in  winter  has  made  it  wonderfully 
popular. 

Lilium  Longiflorum — Large,  snow-white,  trum- 
pet-shaped; very  fragrant. 

Lilium  Melpomene — Flowers  large  and  abund- 
ant; rich  blood-crimson;  heavily  spotted 
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POPPY 

Lilium  Tigrinum  (Double  Tiger  Lily) — Orange-scarlet,  with 
dark  spots. 

Lilium  Speciosum  Album — White,  with  a slight  rose  tint  on  the 

Lilium  SpeciosumAlbum — White,  with  a slight  rose  tint  on  the 
ends  of  the  petals. 

NARCISSUS 

Some  varieties  bloom  as  early  as  the  Crocus.  The  flowers 
assume  many  forms  and  present  many  charming  combinations 
of  white,  gold,  primrose,  orange,  sulphur  and  pure  yellow. 
Some  are  quite  fragrant;  all  are  very  hardy,  except  the  clustered 
Polyanthus.  Double  and  single. 

TULIPS 

These  are  the  most  glowingly  brilliant  and  effective  of  all  the 
early  spring  flowers.  Plant  them  thickly  and  lavishly  in  the  fall, 
and  they  will  award  you  with  abuntant  cheer  during  the  cold  dull 
months  of  early  spring.  Colors  many.  Double  and  single. 

Bulbs  and  Tubers 

for  Spring  Planting 

Amaryllis — Velvety  crimson  flowers  early  in  summer.  Planted 
out  in  May  in  rich  ground.  The  roots  are  stored  like  Dah- 
lias during  winter. 

Begonias — They  make  a brilliant  show  all  summer,  bedded  out 
in  rich,  well-drained  soil,  preferring  a position  where  they 
will  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  They  also  make  handsome  pot  plants 
for  the  conservatory  or  window. 

Caladium  Espulentum  (Elephant’s  Ear) — For  obtaining  tropical 
effects  in  lawn  and  garden  planting,  this  beautiful  plant  takes 
a prominent  place.  Grows  well  in  any  ordinary  soil,  but 
should  have  plenty  of  water  and  good  rich  soil  to  obtain  best 
results.  Bulbs  must  be  taken  up  in  fall  and  kept  in  a dry 
warm  place. 
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Cannas — Very  attractive  plants,  with  large 
green  leaves,  often  shaded  with  red  and 
crimson.  Cannas  are  the  most  satisfactory 
plants  one  can  use  for  producing  a gorgeous 
display  of  brilliantly  colored  flowers  all  sum- 
mer long;  they  bloom  until  frost. 

Dahlias — These  showy  and  pretty  flowers  are 
becoming  very  popular  and  justly  so.  The 
Dahlia  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  all  fall  flow- 
ers, commencing  to  flower  in  July,  they  are  a 
perfect  bloom  until  stopped  by  frost.  Flow- 
ers are  most  perfect  and  of  beautiful  form. 
Dahlias  are  divided  in  classes  as  follows: 
Cactus,  Decorative,  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon, 
Single,  Collarette  and  Seedling;  each  class  is 
comprised  of  a number  of  different  varieties. 
Colors  numerous.  Before  freezing  weather, 
dig  and  store  in  frost-proof  cellar. 


Gladioli — The  Gladioli  is  the  most  attractive 
of  all  the  summer  flowering  bulbs  and  de- 
serves a place  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  sure 
to  flower  and  do  well  with  little  care.  Flow- 
ers are  of  most  every  desirable  color.  By 
cutting  the  spikes  when  two  or  three  of  the 
lower  flowers  are  open  and  placing  them  in 
water,  the  entire  spike  will  open  beautifully. 
Plant  bulbs  in  April  or  May  for  early,  and 
late  in  June  for  fall  blooming. 

Tuberoses — One  of  the  best  known  and  most 
easily  grown  summer  flowering  bulbs.  Easily 
recognized  by  its  equisite  fragrance  and 
beautiful  flower  spikes,  which  are  borne  on 
long  stems,  making  it  an  admirable  cut- 
flower  for  house  decoration. 
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General  Instructions  for  Transplanting  and  Managing 

Fruit  Trees 

1.  PREPARING  THE  GROUND — Before  planting  fruit  trees  the  soil  (except  new 
ground),  should  be  made  mellow  by  repeated  plowing,  and  where  the  soil  is  densely  packed,  a 
subsoil  plow  should  be  used  and  the  ground  stirred  up  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep.  If 
this  is  neglected  the  roots  are  soon  surrounded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  wall  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  live  many  years.  Whenever  this  system  has  been  practiced,  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous trees  and  fine  fruit  have  been  the  result. 

2.  RECEIVING  AND  CARING  FOR  TREES — Trees  are  frequently  ruined  through  the 
lack  of  care  or  bad  management  after  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser.  When  trees 
are  received  the  roots  should  be  covered  with  a blanket,  sack  or  straw  until  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation. The  bundle  should  then  be  opened  and  the  trees  separated  from  the  moss  in  which 
they  are  packed.  If  the  roots  have  become  dry  from  long  exposure,  straw  should  be  spread 
upon  the  ground,  the  trees  laid  upon  it,  then  covered  entirely  (roots  and  tops)  with  straw  and 
the  whole  well  watered.  If  holes  are  not  yet  dug  or  the  ground  too  wet  to  plant  when  the 
trees  are  received,  dig  a trench  and  lay  the  trees  in  a slanting  position,  so  that  you  can  cover 
up  the  roots  and  two-thirds  of  the  body  or  stalk.  In  this  position  let  them  remain  until  the 
holes  are  dug  or  the  ground  is  in  a suitable  condition  to  receive  them. 

3.  DIGGING  THE  HOLES — If  the  soil  for  an  orchard  has  been  properly  prepared  by 
subsoiling  and  deep  plowing,  then  the  opening  of  the  holes  becomes  a very  simple  matter,  and 
really  this  is  by  far  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  plan;  for  if  the  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized 
to  a depth  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  measure  off  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  trees  shall  stand  from  one  to  another  and  the  order  of  planting.  Where 
only  a few  trees  are  to  be  planted  and  the  soil  has  not  been  subsoiled,  or  where  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  in  sod,  then  the  holes  ought  to  be  at  least  four  feet  wide  and  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  deep,  the  subsoil  thrown  back  and  the  hole  filled  up  to  the  proper  depth  with  fine  top 
soil,  to  receive  the  trees. 

4.  PRUNE  BEFORE  PLANTING — Both  root  and  top  should  be  pruned  at  time  of 
planting  and  before  the  tree  is  set  in  the  ground.  First  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  broken  and 
bruised  roots  with  a sharp  knife,  in  a slanting  direction  on  the  under  side.  This  will  cause  the 
wound  to  heal  over  readily,  by  throwing  out  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  at  the  end.  Then  cut  back 
each  branch  or  side  limb  to  a bud  not  more  than  four  to  six  inches  from  the  body.  Then  cut 
back  the  leader  or  central  limb  so  as  to  leave  it  about  four  or  five  inches  above  the  highest 
side  limb.  When  there  are  no  side  limbs  the  tree  should  be  headed  back  to  a height  proper 
to  form  a top.  None  of  the  lower  limbs  should  be  cut  off  entirely,  as  it  is  best  to  form  the 
heads  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  the  limbs  and  leaves  will  protect  the  trunk  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

5.  DEPTH  TO  PLANT — Immense  numbers  of  trees  are  ruined  by  being  planted  too  deep. 
Most  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  except  dwarf  pears  and  plums  on  peach  roots,  should  be  planted  not 
over  two  or  three  inches  deeper  than  they  grow  in  the  nursery  row.  Dwarf  pears  and  plums 
on  peach  roots  should  be  set  so  that  the  joint  where  the  body  and  roots  are  united  will  be 
about  four  inches  below  the  top  of  the  ground.  By  this  means  roots  will  be  thrown  out  from 
the  body  that  is  covered  and  larger  and  longer  lived  trees  secured. 

6.  PLANTING — When  ready  to  plant,  take  from  the  trench  a few  trees  at  a time;  place 
the  tree  in  position  and  arrange  it  to  the  proper  depth  by  filling  in  or  raking  back  the  soil  to  or 
from  where  the  tree  will  stand;  then  fill  in  the  fine  mellow  soil  between  and  around  the 
roots  with  the  hand,  arranging  the  roots  in  their  natural  position  and  packing  the  soil  care- 
fully around  them.  When  the  roots  are  barely  covered,  sprinkle  on  water  to  moisten  the  soil 
and  settle  it  among  the  roots;  then  fill  to  the  top,  press  the  earth  very  firm  around  the  tree 
with  the  foot  as  you  fill  in.  Throw  a bucket  of  water  around  each  tree  to  settle  the  ground,  and 
scatter  a little  soil  on  to  prevent  baking. 

7.  MULCHING — Mulching  prevents  the  moisture  from  escaping  and  maintains  equitable 
temperature  about  the  roots.  The  material  used  may  be  long  manure,  litter,  straw,  grass  or 
hay,  which  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  around  the  tree  for  the  space  of  four  or  five  feet 
and  three  to  six  inches  deep.  Bearing  trees  may  be  benefited  by  mulching  heavily  in  winter, 
which  will  tend  to  prevent  an  early  development  of  fruit  buds  and  assist  them  to  escape  the 
effect  of  late  frosts. 

8.  AFTER  CULTURE- — The  trees  should  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and  no  crops 
should  be  grown  in  the  orchard  while  the  trees  are  young,  except  such  as  can  be  cultivated 
with  the  plow  or  hoe.  Cultivate  well  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

9.  AFTER  PRUNING — The  great  majority  of  people  do  not  take  proper  care  of  their 
trees  after  planting.  This  is  a great  mistake.  If  a tree  or  vine  does  not  receive  the  right  kind 
of  care  and  enough  of  it  when  young,  it  will  never  attain  a healthy  old  age.  Very  much  has 
been  said  about  pruning  by  various  authors.  Judging  these  and  our  own  experience  and  ob- 
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servation,  we  would  say:  The  best  time  to  prune  fruit  trees,  and  about  all  kinds  of  trees  and 

shrubs,  is  during  May  and  June,  May  preferred;  but  be  governed  by  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  tree.  We  do  not  advise  severe  pruning,  as  too  much  would  injure  the  tree.  Keep  all 
superfluous  forks  and  limbs  cut  off  and  the  heads  in  proper  shape  to  admit  air  and  sunshine  as 
long  as  the  tree  lives.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  should  be  trimmed  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in 
the  spring,  before  commencing  to  grow;  Grape  vines  late  in  November  or  any  time  during  the 
winter  up  to  March  1st;  after  this  trimming  is  apt  to  excite  bleeding  or  flowing  of  sap  from  the 
wounds.  If  desirous  of  getting  rubbish  removed  from  the  orchard  during  the  winter,  cut  limbs 
off  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  body  and  cut  balance  off  during  May  or  June  following. 

10.  STANDARD  APPLE  TREES — May  be  planted  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  feet  apart. 
We  advise  planting  the  rows  thirty-three  by  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  apart;  it  is  better  to  plant 
the  close  way  north  and  south.  When  the  trees  attain  age  and  begin  to  crowd,  cut  out  every 
other  tree.  Those  left  will  be  in  better  condition  and  the  others  will  have  borne  six  or  eight 
crops  of  fruit.  Low  heads  are  preferred,  so  as  to  protect  the  trunk  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  Cultivate  as  directed  and  do  not  neglect  to  mulch  them,  especially  young  trees. 

11.  CRAB  APPLES — -Should  be  planted  twenty-five  feet  apart.  They  are  very  hardy  and 
bear  young  and  abundantly.  The  fruit  is  highly  valuable  for  preserves  and  jelly  and  makes  the 
finest  cider  known.  Plant  and  cultivate  same  as  an  apple. 

12.  STANDARD  PEARS — Should  be  planted  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart.  They  are  grown 
on  stocks  imported  from  France  and  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  the  subsoil  is  not 
too  wet;  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  underdrained.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  from  pears  on  a clay  slope  where  the  soil  is  poor. 

13.  STANDARD  CHERRIES — Should  be  planted  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart.  The  soil 
best  adapted  to  the  Cherry  is  a light  loam  on  a gravelly  or  sandy  subsoil,  though  it  will  do 
well  in  almost  any  situation  not  too  wet.  To  insure  a good  growth,  Cherries  should  be  well  cut 
back  for  several  successive  seasons.  Plant  as  directed  and  mulch  well  in  the  spring. 

14.  PLUMS — Should  be  planted  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart,  in  clusters,  as  so  planting  assures 
more  complete  fertilization  of  the  blossoms,  thereby  giving  the  fullest  returns  of  the  most  de- 
licious fruit.  plums  should  have  rich  soil,  which  should  be  kept  well  cultivated. 

15.  PEACHES — Should  be  planted  16^4  by  16^2  feet  apart.  To  secure  healthy,  vigorous 
and  fruitful  trees  and  fine  fruit,  the  following  points  must  be  well  attended  to:  First — Keep  the 
ground  clean  and  mellow.  Second — Keep  the  heads  low — the  trunks  should  not  exceed  three 
feet  in  height.  Third — Give  them  an  occasional  dressing  with  wood  ashes.  Fourth — Prune 
every  spring  shortening  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year’s  growth;  this  keeps  the  head  round, 
full  and  well  furnished  with  bearing  wood.  Cut  weak  shoots  back  about  one-half,  and  strong 
ones  one-third;  but  see  that  there  is  left  a sufficient  supply  of  fruit  buds.  Sickly  and  super- 
fluous shoots  should  be  cut  out  clean.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  wood  of  last  year’s  growth  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a good  supply  of  vigorous  annual  shoots  all  over  the  tree. 
Salt  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  peach  trees;  soap  suds  is  also  good.  Young  trees  should  be 
well  mulched  every  spring,  or  kept  well  cultivated  until  about  the  middle  of  July  each  year. 
Would  advise  planting  a good  wind  break  on  south  side  of  orchard. 

16.  APRICOTS  AND  NECTARINES — Should  be  planted  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  need  the 
same  management,  culture  and  training  as  the  peach. 

17.  CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES — Should  be  planted  in  the  garden  four  feet 
apart;  sawdust  and  tan  barks  should  be  used  as  a mulch.  The  currant  flourishes  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  but  to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection,  plant  in  rich,  deep  soil,  and  give  good  annual 
pruning  and  cultivation.  When  plants  are  grown  as  stools  or  bushes,  the  older  and  feebler 
suckers  should  be  cut  out  and  the  stem  and  root  kept  free  from  suckers. 

18.  RASPBERRIES — Should  be  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way  or  rows  five  feet  apart 
and  three  feet  apart  in  row  in  a deep  soil — one  that  will  retain  moisture  well  in  drouth.  In 
training  allow  only  a few  canes  to  grow  from  each  plant,  cutting  away  all  suckers  to  throw  the 
strength  into  the  stalk  for  bearing;  all  old  canes  should  be  removed  immediately  after  the  fruit 
is  all  picked. 

19.  BLACKBERRIES — Require  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  treatment  as  Raspberries,  ex- 
cept that  they  should  be  planted  in  rows  eight  feet  wide  and  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  A 
neat  and  improved  method  of  pruning  will  make  the  plants  self-sustaining  bushes,  viz.;  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  about  four  feet  high,  clip  off  the  points  of  the  growing  cane  and  repeat  the 
operation  several  times,  until  they  assume  the  form  of  a bush.  If  not  pruned  in  this  manner  they 
require  to  be  tied  to  a stake  or  wire  trellis.  Mulching  is  of  great  advantage  to  both  Raspber- 
ries and  Blackberries. 

20.  GRAPES — If  planted  for  fastening  to  a trellis  or  arbor,  should  be  eight  feet  apart;  if 
tied  to  stakes,  six  feet  apart.  The  holes  should  be  dug  not  less  than  four  feet  wideband  two 
feet  deep.  Burying  bones  under  the  roots  make  the  vines  more  prolific  and  the  fruit  of  bet- 
ter quality.  The  bones  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  covered  with  fine  soil,  then 
pour  on  a little  water  to  settle  the  dirt  amongst  the  bones;  then  fill  up  with  mellow  soil  to 
within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  top;  cut  off  the  bruised  and  broken  roots;  straighten  the  roots 
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to  their  natural  position  and  cover  them  with  fine  mellow  soil  about  two  inches,  packing  it 
carefully  with  the  hand;  then  sprinkle  on  sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  roots,  fill  up  the  hole 
and  press  the  dirt  very  firm  as  you  fill  in.  A stake  should  be  placed  with  each  vine  at  the  time 
of  setting,  six  to  seven  feet  high.  The  first  year  train  one  shoot  only  up  to  the  stake;  pinch 
off  all  the  others  and  also  all  the  lateral  or  side  shoots  that  appear  during  the  first  season;  cut 
the  vine  down  to  within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  ground.  The  following  season  train  up  two 
shoots  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  most  varieties  from  trellis  and  cover 
with  dirt  during  the  winter. 

21.  STRAWBERRIES — The  ground  should  be  prepared  the  same  as  for  the  other  crops;  if 
not  already  rich,  make  it  so  by  manuring.  Mark  out  the  rows  the  desired  width  and  set  plants 
twelve  to  seventeen  inches  in  rows;  if  set  twelve  inches  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  an  acre  will  re- 
quire 10,890  plants — same  as  if  sixteen  inches  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Keep  in  rows  and  cul- 
tivate. A new  bed  should  be  planted  every  two  or  three  years.  In  the  early  winter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen,  cover  the  whole  with  long  straw,  which  should  be  partially  removed  from 
the  row  in  the  spring,  but  enough  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  as  mulch  to  keep  the  berries 
clean  the  following  summer.  When  the  plants  are  moved  in  the  fall,  they  should  be  left  until 
September.  If  taken  up  too  early  the  plants  are  not  as  likely  to  live,  as  the  roots  are  soft  and 
spongy  and  will  not  bear  exposure  so  well  as  after  they  have  become  matured  and  ripened. 

22.  WINTERING  TREES  WHEN  PROCURED  IN  THE  FALL— Procuring  trees  in 
the  autumn  for  early  spring  planting  is  recommended,  when  the  purchaser  is  not  prepared  to 
plant  in  the  fall  or  prefers  spring  setting,  or  where  the  winters  are  too  severe  to  set  out  young 
trees  and  plants  in  the  fall.  The  greatest  advantages  derived  in  doing  so  are  that  when  the 
roots  have  been  cut  or  pruned  it  will  be  found  upon  taking  them  up  in  the  spring,  that  a 
callous  has  been  formed,  ready  for  the  producing  of  new  rootlets,  and  the  trees  being  planted 
without  much  exposure  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  will  become  thoroughtly 
established  the  first  season,  and  should  make  twice  the  growth  of  late  planted  trees,  and  the 
labor  of  planting  is  done  before  the  rush  of  spring  work  sets  in.  To  insure  success  select 
a dry  spot  of  ground  where  water  will  not  stand  during  winter  and  no  grass  or  litter  that  will 
invite  mice.  Dig  a trench  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  according  to  the  amount  of  trees  to 
be  heeled  in,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  one  layer  of  roots  and  sloping  enough  to  let  the  trees 
lie  at  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  throwing  the  earth  on  the  back  part  of  the  trenches  so  as  to 
make  a more  perfect  slope  on  which  to  lay  down  the  trees.  Put  in  one  layer  of  trees,  placing 
the  roots  as  close  together  as  can  conveniently  be  done;  cover  them  with  well  pulverized,  moist 
soil,  well  up  on  the  bodies,  and  see  that  it  is  carefully  worked  in  about  the  roots  as  if  they 
were  being  planted;  then  add  another  layer  of  trees,  overlaping  the  first,  and  continue  as  at 
first  until  all  are  heeled  in,  throw  in  the  ground  well  up  around  the  branches  with  about  six 
inches  of  dirt  on  the  tops,  covering  the  trees  entirely  up  with  the  earth.  The  roots  should  be 
pruned  before  laying  them  down  in  the  fall. 


Peach  trees  and  Apricot  trees  should  be  mounded  up  every  winter  and  allowed  to  remain 
a little  later  in  the  spring  to  insure  full  crops  and  protect  them  from  late  frosts. 


A TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  TREES  OR  PLANTS  TO  THE  ACRE 


Distance 

No.  of  trees 

Distance 

No.  of  trees 

1 foot  apart  each  way  . . 

43,560 

13 

feet 

apart  each  way  

257 

2 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

10,890 

14 

feet 

apart  each  way 

222 

3 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

4,840 

15 

feet 

apart  each  way 

193 

4 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

2,702 

16 

feet 

apart  each  way  

170 

5 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

1,742 

17 

feet 

apart  each  way  

150 

6 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

1,210 

18 

feet 

apart  each  way  

134 

7 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

888 

19 

feet 

apart  each  way 

120 

8 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

680 

20 

feet 

apart  each  way 

108 

9 feet  apart  each  way  . . 

537 

25 

feet 

apart  each  way 

69 

10  feet  apart  each  way  . . 

434 

30 

feet 

apart  each  way 

48 

11  feet  apart  each  way  .. 

360 

35 

feet 

apart  each  way  

35 

12  feet  apart  each  way. . 

302 

40 

feet 

apart  each  way 

28 

RULE — Multiply  the 

distance  in  feet  between 

the 

rows  by  the  distance 

the  plants  are 

apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  square  feet  for  each  plant  or  hill, 
which,  divided  into  the  number  of  feet  in  an  acre  (43,560),  will  give  the  number  of  plants  or 
trees  to  the  acre. 


SUITABLE  DISTANCES  FOR  PLANTING. 


Apples,  Standard  30  to  40  feet 

Apples,  Dwarf  8 to  10  feet 

Pears,  Standard  18  to  20  feet 

Pears.  Dwarf  10  feet 

Peaches  16  to  18  feet 

Nectarines  and  Apricots  16  to  18  feet 

Cherries,  Sweet  18  to  20  feet 

Cherries,  Sour  15  to  18  feet 

Plums  16  to  20  feet 

Quinces  10  to  12  feet 


Grapes  8 to  10  feet 

Currants  3 to  4 feet 

Gooseberries  3 to  4 feet 

Raspberries,  Red  3 to  4 feet 

Raspberries,  Black  4 to  5 feet 

Blackberries  5 to  7 feet 

Strawberries,  rows  1 by  Zy2  feet 

Strawberries,  in  beds  \y2  by  \y2  feet 

Asparagus,  in  beds  1 by  \y2  feet 

Asparagus,  in  field  1 by  3 feet 
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Insects  and  Fungus  Enemies  of  Fruit,  Trees  and  Plants. 


Only  a few  years  ago  little  or  nothing  was  known  about  fungus  diseases,  and  almost  nothing 
about  the  insects  that  trouble  the  fruit  grower.  But  we  know  now  the  life  history  of  all  the 
common  insects,  as  well  as  the  fungus  diseases,  and  know  how  to  combat  them  at  each  stage 
of  their  life.  It  is  only  necessary  to  follow  directions,  and  be  prompt  and  thorough,  to  insure 
success.  A man  will  spend  weeks  cultivating  his  corn  field,  that  will  barely  yield  a crop  to 
cover  the  labor,  and  begrudge  a week’s  time  to  his  fruit,  that  will  yield  him  returns  running 
into  hundreds  of  dollars  in  profit  per  acre.  We  give  below  some  general  directions  for  spray- 
ing and  caring  for  fruit,  that,  it  followed,  will  insure  success. 

Insects — There  are  some  insects  that  escape  our  attention  entirely,  unless  we  look  closely. 
Among  these  are  the  gnats,  mites,  scale-lice  and  the  ordinary  plant-lice.  These  are  all  in- 
sects that  live  by  sucking  the  sap  of  the  plant  for  food,  and  have  to  be  combated  with  some 
mixture  that  dries  on  them,  stopping  up  their  breathing  pores,  which  are  arranged  along  their 
sides,  or  else  by  their  caustic  action  eats  away  their  tissues  and  destroys  them.  They  have  a 
great  many  natural  enemies.  Among  them  are  the  Ichneumon  Flies — a fly  looking  much  like 
a tiny  wasp,  and  the  Lady  Bug.  The  insects  that  eat  the  leaves  for  food,  such  as  the  Potato 
Bug,  the  Apple  Tree  Tent-Caterpillar,  etc.,  are  killed  by  poisoning  their  food,  and  some  form 
of  arsenic  has  been  found  best  for  this  purpose. 

Fungus — Fungus  is  a plant — a parasite  plant — living  by  throwing  its  roots  in  the  tissues  of 
the  plant  on  which  it  lives,  and  appropriating  its  sap.  It  grows  very  rapidly  when  once  start- 
ed, and,  as  it  is  beneath  the  skin  of  the  leaf  or  bark  during  the  greater  part  of  its  life,  if  once 
started  it  is  hard  to  stop,  so  that  to  be  successfully  combatted  work  must  be  begun  before  any 
signs  of  the  fungus  appear.  Usually  fungus  shows  itself  conspiciously  only  when  it  has  gone 
to  seed.  Its  seeds  are  called  spores,  and  are  transmitted  from  plant  to  plant  by  the  wind.  To 
the  naked  eye  they  appear  like  grains  of  very  fine  dust. 

Formulas — Note. — Wherever  lime  is  called  for  in  the  following  mixtures,  it  is  to  be  weighed 
before  slaking,  then  slaked  and  the  creamy  white  wash,  after  straining  to  remove  lumps, 
added  to  the  solution. 

Formula  1,  Paris  Green.  Paris  Green,  3 ozs. ; lime,  1 lb.;  water,  1 barrel.  Keep  well  stirred. 

Formula  2,  White  Arsenic  Solution.  This  is  to  take  the  place  of  Paris  Green,  and  is  very 
much  cheaper,  costing  about  4 cents  per  barrel.  Boil  2 pounds  of  white  arsenic,  with  8 pounds 
of  sal  soda  (common  washing  soda)  in  8 qts.  water  for  15  minutes,  or  till  dissolved,  leaving 
only  a small  muddy  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Put  this  solution  in  a 2-gallon  jug  and  label 
“Poison,  stock  material  for  spraying  mixture.” 

Use  one  pint  of  this  to  a barrel  of  water.  But  this  will  burn  the  leaves  and  greatly  injure 
the  tree  if  lime  is  not  added,  so  to  each  barrel  of  mixture  add  2 pounds  of  lime. 

Formula  3,  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Copper  sulphate,  4 pounds;  lime,  3 pounds;  water,  one  bar- 
rel. Dissolve  the  copper  in  a part  of  the  water,  slake  the  lime  in  another  part,  and  mix,  filling 
the  barrel  with  water.  Another  way,  and  a better  way  where  several  barrels  are  to  be  made,  is 
as  follows:  Make  several  bags  of  burlap  or  old  sacking.  Weigh  4 pounds  of  copper  sulphate 

in  each.  Slake  a bushel  of  lime  in  a barrel  of  water.  Go  to  your  druggist  and  get  a cent’s 
worth  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  get  an  extra  label  to  paste  on  your  bottle.  Put  this 
ferro-cyanide  in  a 1-ounce  bottle,  and  fill  it  with  water.  It  will  all  dissolve,  or  nearly  all. 
Paste  on  your  poison  label,  for  it  is  very  poisonous.  To  prepare  the  mixture:  Fill  a barrel 
nearly  full  of  water,  and  hang  a bag  of  copper  in  it,  so  that  it  does  not  rest  on  the  bottom.  If 
it  rests  on  the  bottom  it  will  take  a day  or  so  to  dissolve,  while  if  you  suspend  it,  it  will  dis- 
solve in  an  hour.  When  copper  is  dissolved,  stir  up  the  barrel  of  lime  and  dip  out  enough 
adding  it  to  the  copper,  till  a drop  of  the  ferro-cyanide  solution  does  not  turn  brown  when 
added  to  it.  It  is  then  neutral,  and  ready  for  use. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  is  for  fungus  diseases,  and  by  adding  Paris  Green  to  it,  or  white  arsenic 
solution,  it  can  be  made  a remedy  for  both  fungus  and  insects.  Three  ounces  of  Paris  Green 
to  the  barrel  is  enough,  or  1 pint  of  the  stock  solution  of  white  arsenic.  If  the  latter  is  used, 
2 pounds  more  of  lime  must  be  added. 

Formula  4,  Kerosene  Emulsion.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  made  by  adding  2 parts  of  kerosene 
to  1 part  of  a solution  made  by  dissolving  half  a pound  of  hard  soap  in  1 gallon  of  boiling 
rain-water,  and  churning  the  mixture  through  a force  pump  with  a rather  small  nozzle  until 
the  whole  forms  a creamy  mass,  that  will  thicken  into  a jelly-like  substance  on  cooling.  The 
soap  solution  should  be  hot  when  the  kerosene  is  added,  but  of  course  must  not  be  near  a fire. 
The  emulsion  thus  made  is  diluted  before  using  with  9 to  20  parts  of  cold  water. 
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Common  Fungus  Diseases. 


Apple  and  Pear  Blight.  Follow  directions  in  Spraying  Calendar,  and  in  addition,  cut  off 
and  burn  all  the  affected  parts  as  soon  as  noticed. 

Apple  Scab.  Follow  Spraying  Calendar. 

Grape  Rot.  Follow  Spraying  Calendar.  Manila  paper  bags,  securely  pinned  over  the 
bunches,  early  in  the  season,  are  a preventive  of  the  rot,  and  also  a protection  against 
birds,  wasps,  and  other  insects. 

Powderly  Mildew  on  Grapes.  Follow  Spraying  Calendar,  and  dust  the  vines  with  powdered 
sulphur  two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 

Black-knot  of  Plum  and  Cherry.  Spray  with  Formula  3,  and  cut  off  all  knots,  cutting  back 
into  good  wood,  and  burn. 


Insects. — Apple-tree  Borer.  The  round-headed  apple-tree  borer  (Saperda  Candida)  is  a lar- 
va hatched  from  the  egg  of  a brownish  beetle,  with  two  longitudinal  white  stripes  along  its 
back,  which  deposits  its  eggs  late  in  June  or  July  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  the 
bark  is  tender.  As  soon  as  hatched,  the  grub  gnaws  its  way  into  the  inner  bark  or  sapwood, 
and  continues  to  gridle  and  perforate  the  trunk  during  three  summers,  coming  out  of  the  tree 
at  the  end  of  three  years  in  the  beetle  form.  There  are  a number  of  remedies  for  this  pest.  (1) 
Examine  the  tree,  and  cut  the  borers  out  with  the  point  of  a knife,  or  kill  them  by  thrusting 
a flexible  wire  as  far  as  possible  into  the  holes.  The  place  where  the  larva  enters  can  usually 
be  detected  by  the  sawdust-like  castings  that  are  pushed  out.  (2)  To  prevent  the  parent  beetle 
from  laying  eggs,  apply  to  trunk  of  tree,  the  last  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  again  a month 
later,  a solution  made  by  mixing  1 quart  of  soft  soap  with  2 gallons  of  water  heated  to  boiling, 
and  then  add  a pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Apply  with  a scrub-brush  or  cloth. 

Flat-headed  Apple-tree  Borer  (Chrysobothris  femorata.)  The  adult  is  a beetle  about  half 
an  inch  long  (belonging  to  the  Snapping  Beetle  family,)  and  is  very  dark  green  above,  with 
bronze  reflections,  especially  in  the  furrows  of  the  wing  covers.  It  appears  in  June  and  July,  and 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  apple,  peach,  oak  and  other  trees.  The  larva  first  Lores 
into  the  bark  and  sapwood,  and  later  into  the  solid  wood.  The  larva  matures  in  one  year.  Rub 
the  branches  and  trunk  with  soap  during  June  and  July,  or  place  a piece  of  soap  in  the  crotch 
of  the  tree,  so  that  the  rains  will  dissolve  it  and  wash  it  down  over  the  trunk. 

Peach  Borer  (Sannina  exitiosa).  These  grubs  hatch  from  eggs  deposited  (usually  during 
May,  but  also  at  different  times  until  last  of  September)  by  a slender,  dark  blue  4-winged  moth. 
They  become  small  white  borers,  penetrating  and  devouring  the  sapwood,  emerging  again  the 
next  spring  in  the  winged  form,  and  depositing  eggs  for  another  generation.  The  remedies  are: 
(1)  Cut  out  the  borers,  as  recommended  under  Apple-tree  Borers.  (2)  Earth  up  (about  1 foot 
high)  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  early  spring,  and  level  down  in  October,  and  when  level- 
ing down,  if  any  bugs  have  entered,  trace  and  kill  them.  (3)  If  you  don’t  earth  up,  apply  the 
solution  recommended  for  painting  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  for  borers.  It  is  now  becoming  the 
custom  to  paint  the  crown  of  the  tree  with  gas  tar.  This  should  be  done  in  the  spring. 

All  borers  that  infest  nut-trees,  shade-trees  and  grape-vines  should  be  hunted  out  and  killed. 

Apple-tree  Tent-Caterpillar  (Clisiocampa  Americana).  This  is  the  larva  of  a dull,  reddish 
brown  or  yellowish  brown  moth,  with  2 whitish  lines  on  the  fore  wings.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
early  spring,  just  before  the  leaves  appear.  The  larvae  that  first  hatch  feed  on  the  unopen  buds. 
The  entire  brood  that  hatch  from  one  cluster  of  eggs  keep  together  and  build  a tent,  in  which 
they  live.  The  larvae  leave  the  tent  daily  in  search  of  food,  and  spin  a silken  thread  wherever 
they  go.  They  are  fully  grown  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  at  that  time  may  be 
found  crawling  about  the  ground  in  search  of  a suitable  place  to  spin  their  cocoon.  The  larvae 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Forest  Tent-Caterpillar  by  having  a white  line  down  the  back, 
while  the  Forest  Tent-Caterpillar  has  a row  of  spots,  one  on  each  segment.  The  adult  moths 
appear  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  eggs  are  soon  laid,  each  female  laying  all  her  eggs  in  a 
rinp--like  cluster  about  a twig,  where  they  remain  unhatched  until  the  following  spring.  The 
easiest  way  to  fight  the  pest  is  to  destroy  the  webs,  containing  the  larvae,  as  soon  as  they  appear 
in  the  spring.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  on  a cold 
day,  when  the  larvae  are  not  scattered  over  the  tree  feeding.  Use  a pole  with  a forked  end, 
twisting  the  nest  on  it,  and  stamping  the  worms  to  death.  On  small  trees,  strip  off  by  hand,  or 
apply  Formula  1 or  2 at  the  same  time  as  for  Codlin  Moth,  as  the  same  application  destroys  both. 
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CUTLER  & DOWNING  NURSERIES, 


The  Canker  Worm  (Paleacrita  vernata  and  Alsophila  pometaria).  The  sluggish,  wingless 
female  moth  rises  out  of  the  ground  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  slowly  ascends  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  laying  eggs  in  clusters  on  the  bark,  to  which  they  are  secured  by  a grayish  varnish. 
These  usually  hatch  about  the  time  the  young  leaves  begin  to  grow,  when  the  little  worms  begin 
at  once  to  feed  on  the  foliage.  The  larva  is  a “measuring  worm”  or  “loop  worm”  of  a pale 
brownish  color,  marked  with  darker  brown  and  yellow.  Encircle  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with 
bands  of  canvass  or  heavy  paper  4 or  5 inches  wide,  which  have  been  thickly  smeared  with  tar, 
thus  trapping  the  female  moth.  Or  use  Formula  1 or  2,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  recommended 
for  Codlin  Moth. 

Grape  Flea  Beetle  (Haltica  chalybea).  So  called  because  their  thighs  are  very  large,  and 
fitted  for  jumping.  The  beetle  is  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a dark,  steel-blue 
color.  It  eats  the  buds  in  the  early  spring,  and  later  gnaws  holes  in  the  leaves.  In  May  and 
June  the  sluggish  larvae,  brown  in  color,  may  also  be  found  feeding  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Spray  with  formulas  1 and  2 — early  for  the  beetles,  and  later,  in  May  and  June,  for 
the  grubs. 

The  Grape  Leaf-Hopper  (Erythroneura  vitis).  Pass  between  the  rows  at  night  with  a torch, 
shaking  the  vines  to  start  the  insects.  They  will  fly  to  the  light  and  be  destroyed. 

Plant  Lice.  Spray  with  kerosene  emulsion  (Formula  3). 

Apple  Worm  or  Codlin  Moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella).  The  parent  moth  of  this  insect  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  spring  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  young  apple,  before  the  latter  has  turned 
down  on  its  stem.  From  this  egg  there  hatches  a small  worm  that  eats  its  way  towards  the 
core,  feeding  and  increasing  in  size  as  the  apple  develops,  causing  the  fruit  to  drop  premature- 
ly. Apple  Formula  1 or  2,  just  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  and  before  the  young  apple  has 
turned  down  on  the  stem;  and  in  case  there  is  a washing  rain  afterward,  repeat  the  applica- 
tion. Apply  by  means  of  a force-pump  and  spray-nozzle,  throwing  the  liquid  above  the  tree, 
so  that  it  will  settle  in  a fine  mist. 

Curculio  (Conotrachelus  nenuphar)  a great  enemy  of  the  plum,  apricot  and  cherry.  Jar  the 
trees,  and  catch  the  insects  upon  sheets  and  burn  or  likewise  destroy  them.  Another  remedy  is 
to  spray  the  plum  tree  soon  after  blossoms  fall  with  formula  1 or  2,  repeating  the  application 
once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  ten  days. 

Army  Worm  (Leucania  unipuncta).  This  is  the  larva  of  a moth  of  dull  brownish  color, 
marked  in  the  center  of  each  fore-wing  with  a distinct  white  spot.  The  larva  is  \y2  inches  long 
when  full  grown,  and  is  striped  with  black,  yellow  and  green.  It  is  present  every  year,  but 
attracts  attention  only  when  it  appears  in  great  numbers.  In  seasons  of  serious  outbreak  it 
usually  appears  in  limited  areas  in  meadows  or  pastures.  After  destroying  the  vegetation  in 
the  field  where  the  eggs  were  laid,  it  marches  like  an  army  to  another  field.  If  discovered  be- 
fore it  has  left  these  places,  it  can  be  confined  by  surrounding  the  field  with  a ditch,  or  killed 
by  formula  1 or  2,  or  other  fields  may  be  protected  by  a ditch  with  vertical  walls  in  the  same 
way,  and  by  digging  a post-hole  here  and  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  the  worms  will  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  can  be  destroyed.  See  Spraying  Calendar. 

San  Jose  Scale — This  Asiatic  insect  of  the  bark  louse  family  caused  damage  in  California 
for  years  previous  to  its  introduction  into  eastern  United  States.  It  was  first  found  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1839.  This  is  a typical  sucking  insect  which  draws  its  nourishment 
from  plants  by  means  of  the  mouth  parts  that  pierce  the  inner  tissues.  Over  the  insect  is 
a waxy  scale  covering,  circular  in  form.  Slighly  infested  bark  shows,  in  winter  and  spring, 
minute  dark  cones  about  the  size  of  pin  heads,  often  accompanied  by  a reddish  discoloration 
of  the  surrounding  bark.  When  the  bark  is  crowded  with  insects  many  dead  ones  of  light 
color  give  an  ashy  appearance  and  the  inner  bark  may  show  much  discoloration.  In  June 
young  come  forth  and  crawl  about,  but  shortly  insert  their  mouth  parts  and  become  fixed 
in  their  life  position.  Several  broods  follow  throughout  the  summer,  the  later  ones  settling 
upon  the  fruit  and  causing  much  spotting.  Treatment  is  most  successful  while  leaves  are  off 
and  the  temperature  is  above  freezing.  Lime-sulphur,  prepared  at  home  or  the  commercial 
product,  is  the  standard  remedy.  Miscible  oils  are  also  effective  when  thoroughly  applied, 
as  is  whale  oil  soap  at  2 pounds  per  gallon  of  water. 

Oyster  Shell  Bark  Louse  and  Scurfy  Scale. — These  common  scale  insects  are  larger  and 
lighter  than  the  San  Jose  Scale.  Both  winter  as  eggs  beneath  the  scale  covering  and  issue 
about  June  10  to  15.  While  young,  they  may  be  killed  by  any  of  the  common  strengths  of 
contact  sprays  but,  where  lime-sulphur  at  winter  strength  is  being  regularly  used,  enough 
material  will  adhere  to  the  bark  to  control  the  young  of  the  above  scales  when  they  hatch. 
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Explanation — While  the  number  of  applications  recommended  will  be  found  desirable  in  sea- 
sons when  the  fungi  are  particularly  troublesome,  a smaller  number  may  often  suffice.  When- 
ever an  asterisk  (*)  is  used,  it  cautions  against  spraying  with  poisons  while  the  plants  are  in 
blossom;  a dagger  (f)  indicates  that  there  is  danger  in  making  an  application  within  three 
weeks  of  the  time  fruit  is  to  be  used. 


Mants. 


1st  Application. 


Apple:  Scab,  cod-j  After  blossoms  have 
lin  moth,  bud  formed,  but  before  they 
moth.  caterpillar  open,  Bordeaux 
canker  worm. 


Cherry:  Rot, 

aphis,  curculio, 

slug,  knot. 


Currant: 

worms. 


Mildew, 


Gooseberry:  Mil- 

dew, worms. 


Grape:  Fungus 

diseases,  flea 
beetle. 


Peach,  Apricot: 

Rot,  mildew,  leaf 
curl,  curculio. 


Pear:  Leaf-blight, 

scab,  psylla,  cod- 
lin  moth. 


Plum : Fungus 

diseases,  knot 
curculio,  rot. 


Quince:  L e ax  f 

and  fruit  spots. 


Raspberry,  and 
Blackberry:  An- 

thracnose  rust. 


Rose:  Worm, 

aphis. 


2d  Application. 


As  flower  buds  ap- 
pear, but  before  they 
open,  Bordeaux:  for 

aphis,  use  Kerosene 
Emulsion. 


As  soon  as  worms 
are  found  on  lower 
and  inner  leaves,  use 
Paris  Green. 


As  lea  res  open,  Bor- 
deaux and  Paris  Green. 


When  first  leaves  are 
half  grown,  Bordeaux 
and  Paris  Green. 


Before  the  blossoms 
open,  Bordeaux. 


Just  before  blossoms 
open,  Bordeaux.* 


Within  a week  after 
blossoms  fall,  Bordeaux 
and  Paris  Green. 


When  fruit  has  set, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
Green.* 


If  they  reappear,  re- 
peat, adding  Bordeaux 
for  mildew. t 


In  10  to  14  days,  re- 
peat with  both. 


As  soon  as  the  fruit 
has  set,  repeat.* 


Within  a week  after 
fruit  has  set,  use  Bor 
deaux  and  Paris  Green.* 


3d  Application. 


4th  Application 


10  to  14  days  la- 
ter, Bordeaux  and 
Paris  Green. 


10  to  14  days  la- 
ter, if  signs  of  rot 
appear,  repeat. 


If  worms  still 
trouble,  Pyrethrum 
or  Helebore.* 


10  to  14  days  la- 
ter, sulphide  of  pot- 
ash on  English  var. 


10  to  14  days  la- 
ter, repeat. 


7 to  12  days  la- 
ter, repeat. 


Within  a week  after  8 to  12  days  la- 
the blossoms  fall,  Bor-  ter,  repeat 
deaux  and  Paris  Green. 


Within  a week  after  10  to  12  days  later,  io  to  20  days  la-  If  black  knots  are 
blossoms  have  fallen,  repeat.  ter,  Bordeaux.  found  on  plum  or  cher- 

repeat.*  ry  trees,  cut  out;  burn 

at  once. 


10  to  14  days  later, 
Bordeaux. 


10  to  14  days,  Am- 
monical  Carbonate  of 
Copper. 


After  the  fruit  is 
picked,  Bordeaux. 


10  to  14  days  late: 
-epeat. 


10  to  14  days  later, 
if  disease  present,  use 
Bordeaux. 


7 to  12  days  later, 
repeat. 


10  to  16  days  later, 
Bordeaux. 


When  blossom  buds 
appear,  but  before  they 
open,  Bordeaux. 


Cut  out  canes  badly 
diseased  with  anthrac- 
nose  and  burn.  Before 
buds  open,  spray  with 
Copper  Sulphate  solu- 
tion. 


Kerosene 
for  aphis. 


Emulsion 


When  fruit  has  set, 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
Green.* 


When  new  canes  ap- 
pear, Bordeaux  and 
Paris  Green.* 


10  days  later,  use 
Bordeaux  and  Paris 
Green. 


10  to  12  days  la- 
ter, repeat. 


10  to  14  days 
ter,  repeat. t 


Afterwards^  keep 
lice  and  caterpillars 
off  by  turning 
fine  stream  from 
hose  on  under  side 
of  leaves. 


10  to  2 0 days  later, 
Bordeaux. 


If  red  rust  appears, 
grub  out  and  burn  the 
entire  stool  affected. 


Do  not  spray  with  arsenite  or  copper  compound  within  three  weeks  of  the  time  the  sprayed 
portions  are  to  be  eaten.  While  there  would  be  no  danger  of  fatal  effects  resulting,  it  is  best 
not  to  run  any  risk.  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other  lime  compounds  should  not  be  used  upon 
rough  or  full-grown  fruits  even  as  late  as  that  time.  Not  only  does  the  lime  disfigure  the  fruit, 
but  the  amount  of  copper  is  large. 


TULIP  TREES  AND  EVERGREEN  PLANTING 


